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Federal Agency 
To Direct Health 
Activities Urged 


Consolidation of All Major 
Functions Suggested by 


White House Conference} 


On Child Protection 


Grants to Aid Work 
In States Proposed 


Coordination Within Depart- 
ments and Board With Ad- 
ministrative Authority Rec- 
ommended in Report 


A complete consolidation and transfer 
of all major health activities of the Fed- 
eral Government by congressional enact- 
ment under one agency is recommended 
by the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection in its report on 
“Public Health Orgarfization,” issued 
Feb. 6. 

The creation of a Department of Health 
is “not of vital importance,” the report 
asserts. “However, logical development 
of health organization in all major func- 
tions, within the department selected, is 
necessary.” 

Federal Grants Favored 

The report is the result of investiga- 
tions of the committee on public health 
organization under the chairmanship of 
Dr. E. L. Bishop, Tennessee State Com- 
missioner of Health, and is a part of the 
section on public health service and ad- 
ministration, of which Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, is chairman. 

Federal grants in aid for health work 
throughout the Nation are recommended 
to be increased and administered under 
the joint supervision of the Public Health 
Service and the State health authorities 
and through no other channels. The fol- 
lowing additional information was taken 
from the report: 


Functions Are Outlined 

Functions now almost universally rec- 
ognized as properly included in an offi- 
cial public health service are: Vital sta- 
tistics, communicable disease control, hy- 
giene of maternity, infancy, and child- 
hood; environment sanitation, 
control of milk and other foods, public 
health aspects of drug control, laboratory 
service for diagnosis, production and re- 
search; industrial hygiene, mental hy- 
giene, health education, hospitalization of 
communicable diseases, cancer control and 
prevention of heart disease. 

It is desirable that Congress enact 
measures to provide for such consolida- 
tion as will add those activities to the 
Public Health Service which are essen- 
tial parts of a complete Federal health 
organization. 

Other improvements in the Health 

Service suggested by the Committee in- 
clude coordination, cooperation, and con- 
tinuation of the present minor health ac- 
tivities under certain conditions. The as- 
signment of trained personnel from the 
Public Health Service to Federal agencies 
which have developed sanitary or other 
medical activities, but are not concerned 
with health as a major objective, would 
result in desirable coordination. 


* Coordination Recommended 

Assignment of personnel from the Pub- 
lic Health Service to other Federal agen- 
cies is particularly desirable when these 
agencies are carrying on temporary health 
activities, or activities incidental to, but 
inseparable from, their major ‘functions 
Authority for such assignments has ex- 
isted for some time under congressional 
act and has proved satisfactory in prac- 
tice. It should be expanded by executive 
direction. 

There are at least four administrative 
devices by which coordination of Federal 
health activities might be accomplished: 
Unitary control, that is, the placing of 
all essential health activities under 
administration of the principal Federal 
health agency, the Public Health Service; 


Provision by statutory, or executive au- | 


thority, for a board with administrative 
jurisdiction over functions, projects and 
budgetary requests of the Federal health 
agencies concerned primarily with health 
objectives; 

Assignment of operating, or at least di- 
recting and technical personnel, to all 
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Cotton Sales to Orient 
Increased for Month 





Index of Agricultural Exports 


4 Highest in Last Two Years 


December exports of cotton to the Orient 


raised the index of agricultural exports 
to the highest point in the last two years, 
the Department of Agriculture 
Feb. 6. 

Except for cotton, the index was only 
one point above the previous minimum for 
December, the Department said. Japa- 
nese imports of American cotton in De- 
cember were more than two and one-half 
times those of a year ago, according to a 
consular report by cable from Kobe to the 
Department, and it is the general opin- 
ion among importers that Japan will take 
1,500,000 bales is year, or more if the 
price situation continues favorable. 
statement follows in full text: 

Due to an increased oriental business in 
American cotton, the December index of 
United States agricultura! exports as based 
on 44 of the principal farm products 
amounted to 143, the highest monthly 
index during the iast two years. For all 
commodities except cotton, the index was 
106 or only one point above the previous 
minimum for December. 

The improvement in exports of cotton 
was the outstanding feature of the month. 


the index amounting to 171, the highest | 


monthly index since November, 1929, and 
the highest December :ndex since 1926 
With the exception of France, exports to 
European countries were above those for 
December, 1930, but the largest gain was 
in the volume sent to the Orient. Japan 
continued to be the principal outlet for 
United States cotton, total exports both 
for the month and the six months ended 
Dec. 31 being double those for the corre- 
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Copyright 1932, 


2 769 ; States 


‘Post Office Profits 
_ BySpecial Stamps 


Washington Bicentennial Issue | 
Said to Be Outsélling All 
Previous Offerings 


| Witt George Washington Bicentennial 
{ stamps selling as no other anni- | 
| versary issue ever has, the Post Office De-| 
{partment is heving a most profitable fiscal | 
ar as far as commemorative stamps are 





ye 
corerned, it s Stated oralty Feb. 6 by 
Micheal L. bicsies, Director of the Di-| 
vision of Siamps. 

“Never in the history of the Department 
has the Philatelic Agency been so 
|; swamped with orders for commemorative 
| issues,” he said. “Yorktown, Red Cross, Bi- | 


| centennial and Olympic stamps have been 


w 


| hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 


| agency. It is safe to say that never again 
| will the Department know such a year for 
| Special issues.” 

| The following information was made 
}available orally by Mr. Eidsness and in 
| Department records: 

| No other fiscal year in the future prob- 
ably will approach the current one be- 
| cause it is not likely that the Department 
will again issue such popular commemo- 
|rative series in so many denominations. 
In past years, frequent commemorative 





Cention a Babe 3 Cethnn 23 

Immigration in Year 

Is 76 Per Cent Less 
Than Total of 1930 





Out That Two Emigrant 
Aliens Depart for Each 
Immigrant Admitted 


Immigration last year fell 75.9 per cent 
from the 1930 level, according to a state- 
ment Feb. 6 by Harry E. Hull, Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration. 

Only 43,353 immigrants were admitted 
| in 1931, as against 180,251 in 1930 and 268,- 
| 941 in 1929. The total has been declining 
| steadily since 1926. The turn in the tide 
|}of immigration is shown by the fact that 
| departures of aliens exceeded admissions 
| by 94,474. 





| Mr. Hull pointed out that about two 
emigrant aliens departed for each immi- 
grant alien admitted in 1931, whereas in 
1931 only two emigrants left for every 
seven immigrants admitted. 


Deportations in Half Year 


Deportations during the last half year 
| totaled 9,234. The statement follows in 
full text: 


During December 2,642 immigrant 
aliens were admitted, 1,684 coming from 
Europe, 788 from the Western Hemisphere, 
and 170 from other sources. The coun- 
tries supplying the largest number were 
Italy with 596, Canada with 498, Germany 
with 233, Mexico with 170, 
Britain with 158. In the same month, 
10,727 emigrant aliens departed, 5,572 go- 
ing to European countries, 4,652 to Mexico 
and other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and 503 to China and other coun- 
tries. 

Immigration during the calendar year 
1931 as compared with the previous year 
shows a decrease ‘from 180,251 to 43,353) 
of 136,898, or 75.9 per cent. The decline 
|for Europe was 91,783, or 78 per cent; for 
Canada, 31,877, or 77.1 per cent; for Mex- 
ico, 4,234, or 66.4 per cent; and for other 
countries, 9,004, or 60.3 per cent. The 
number of emigrant aliens leaving the 
United States for intended future perma- 
nent residence in foreign lands increased 
from 52,930 in 1930 to 89,570 in 1931, or 
69.2 per cent. 

About two emigrant aliens departed for 
every immigrant alien 
| the calendar year 1931, while in the previ- 
|ous year only 2 emigrants left the country 
for every seven immigrants admitted. The 
outward movement of American citizens 
for permanent residence in a foreign coun- 
try also increased, 28,147 leaving during 
1931, as against 18.954 during 1930, an 
increase of 9,193, or 48.5 per cent. 

One thousand three hundred and thirty- 
six aliens were deported in December, 
making a total of 9,234 for the six months 
from July to December, 1931. Of this total, 
3.256 were destined to European countries, 
3,792 to Mexico, 1,256 to Canada, 424 to 
China, 144 to Central and South America, 
124 to the West Indies, and 238 to other 
countries. The largest number was appre- 
hended in Texas, 2,511 leaving from that 
State, while 1,687 were located in New York. 
999 in California, 634 in Michigan, and 561 
|}in Arizona. The criminal classes among 
these deportees numbered 928 and the im- 
moral classes 486; while 3,804 had entered 
the country without proper immigration 
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LTHOUGH life insurance commonly 
is regarded as a social institution 
and property insurance as an instru- 
ment of commerce, the former is so 
closely identified with modern economic 
life as to make world figures on its 
progress and status highly significant, 
commercially as well as socially. 

Life insurance in force throughout the 


world at the close of 1929 aggregated 
$147,000,000.000, according to figures fug- 
nished by foreign service officers of tle 
Departments of State and Commerce and 
compiled by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. Incomplete data 
| for 1930 indicate a substantial increase 
in the world total during that year. In 
| but five of the 22 countries on which 
| the later figures are available did the 
amounts,;in force decrease. Some re- 
| corded phenomenal gains, in the face 
| of a general depression. 

Since 1924, for which comprehensive 
statistics first were submitted by United 
States foreign service officers, world in- 
surance in force shows an average 

yearly increase of roughly 12 per cent. 
The largest yearly increase was re- 
corded in 1928—$12,000,000,000. It prob- 


& 





|sold by the millions, and have brought | 


by The 
aily Publishing Corporation 


United 


Operators Seek 


Equal Chance for 
Motor Transport 


Decline in Prices 
Greatest in Italy 


Survey of 28 Countries Shows 
Changes in Wholesale Level 
In Last Five Years 


4 | JTALY has experienced the greatest de- 
Object to Federal Control I cline in wholesale prices, 49.6 per cent, | 


While ‘Unregulated Com- 
petition? Might Drive 
Them Out of Business 


Regulation by States 
And Taxation Cited 


among 28 of the more important countries, 
as shown by a comparison of igdex num- 
bers for the highest price level attained 
since 1926 with the latest available index, 
according to figures made public Feb. 6 by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. The decrease in the | 
United States has been 33.5 per cent. 
Prices in 10 of the 28 countries have fal- 
len more than in the United States, the 
| figures disclose. Prices have dropped the 
least in Spain, the decrease from a peak 





ers Support Proposed Safety 
Measures at Hearing Before 
Senate Committee 


Motor truck operators of New England 
and the Middle West entered their appeal 
to the Senate Committe on Interstate 
Commerce at a hearing, Feb. 6, for an 
equal opportunity for development of that 
medium of transportation, an opportunity 
they feel, according to the testimony, is 
not provided by the Couzens bill (S. 2793), 
providing bus and truck regulation. 


Witnesses before the Committee held 


| the opinion that the truck transportation 


business should be compelled to “stand on 


|its own bottom and win on merit,” but 


Commissioner Hull Points 


and Great! 


admitted during | 


By A. S. Christenson 


Insurance Section, Division of Commercial Laws, Department of Commerce 


| 


| 


spokesmen for the operators maintained 
they should not be placed in a position 
where unregulated competition can drive 
them out of business. 

Safety Regulation Supported 

J. H. Blood, of Wichita, Kans., member 
of the Kansas State Legislature and a 
truck and bus operator, assured the Com- 
mittee of his willingness to see all safety 
regulations possible made effective. But, 
he observed, there were “countless” practi- 
cal as well as economical difficulties in the 
way of regulations for trucks. 

New England motor truck lines were 
represented by Everett .”. Arbour, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., as felling “if the legislation 
is intended to increase the cost of motor 
transportation merely for the purpose of 
reducing our profit, as the railroads hope, 


or of taking our business away from U%.| representing the Chambers of Commerce | °¢Pting wheat in exchange for education, 


then it seems to be framed onthe right 
line.” Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, Committee chiirman and author of 
the bill, reiterated a statement previously 
made that thus far “nobody has accused 
me of being favorable to the railroads.” 
Fear of Control Expressed 

Each of the witnesses expressed fear 
of the handicaps th>y believe would result 
from the Couzens pr yposal, and Mr. Blood 
asserted the “small fellows” in the busi- 


ness “have a deathly fear of commissions | 


and boards anyway.” 
“We know,” he added, “that the Inter- 


in December, 1926, having amounted to a 


| New England and Midwest Own- ; mere 5.9 per cent up to last October. The 


| figures yield the following additional in- 
| formation: 

| The decrease for the United Kingdom 
| has been 30.5 per cent, the same as for 


| Switzerland and Bombay, India. At Cal- 
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Period of Probation 
To Test Philippine 
_ Autonomy Suggested 


‘Immediate Independence for 
Islands Also Is Adyised 
At Hearing Held Before 


House Committee 


| 


Early Philippine independence and in- 
| dependence not before 30 years were ad- 
{vocated in testimony Feb. 6 before the 
|House Committee on Insular Affairs. 
| The Committee, after hearing the Sec- 
|retaries of War and Interior, will vote on 
| the independence question before the week 
|of Feb. 15, the Chairman, Representative 
| Hare (Dem.), of Saluda S. C., stated orally 





: Favors Trial Period 
Edward Bruce, of Del Monte, Calif., 


}of San Francisco, Portland, and Tacoma, 
| suggested an “interim period for adjust- 
‘ment tq test the capacity of the Philip- 
|pine peaple for self-government” and 
| granting of a maximum degree of local au- 
tonomy consistent with the retention by 
the United States of its responsibility over 
the Islands. . 

John Hs Bardee, of New York City, rep- 
resenting the Manila Electric Railway, said 
|; it is imperative to defer independence for 
at least 30 years. 

Early Action Urged 
Representatives Strong (Rep.), of Blue 


state Commerce Commission will be ab-| Rapids, Kans., Yon ‘(Dem.), of Talla- 
solutely fair, but we cannot help believ-| hassee, Fla.. and former Represenative 
ing it is ‘railroad-minded.’ We want all | Upshaw, of Georgia, briefly advocated im- 
of the safety regulations you can pro-| mediate action as due the Philippine 
vide. They are food for the public and| people. Representative Lozier (Dem.), of 
for us. Other kinds of regulation, how- | Carrollton, Mo., told Mr. Pardee that his 


ever, are not so successful.” 

Mr. Blood repeated for the Committee 
his experiences in the Kansas Legislature 
in dealing with bus and truck legislation, 
asserting that the legislators thought they 
had arrived at a proper basis for such 
regulation only to find “widespread re- 
sentment” against it. Enforcement, he 


said, has been ‘‘none too good” because of | 
the character of the legislation and lack | 


of popular support. 
Railroad Subsidiaries Discussed 5 
“We are finding it hard to enforce in 
many ways,” he added. “I cannot yet 
forecast the outcome. We tried to make 
the law fair in the interests of all con- 
cerned, but the result has been far from 
satisfactory.” 
Mr. Arbour referred to the possibility of 


a railroad-owned truck company, backed | 


by railroad capital, beingina position to 
put these privtae truckers out of business 


put these private truckers out of business | 


do so.” He told how the New England 
Transporation Company, a subsidiary of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, had reported a corporate deficit 
of $188,363, while his own company was 
operating at a profit. 

“The railroads say we are their com- 
petitor.” said Mr. Arbour, reading from a 
prepared statement. “We claim we are 
not. If the railroads want to be competi- 
tors of ours, they must give the same kind 
of service that we give, from store-door 
to store-door at equal rates and in as 
quick time.” 

High Taxation Cited 

Both witnesses denied that the trucks 
are using the highways “without paying 
for them.” Mr. Blood told the Commit- 
tee his company had a gross income of 
$1,150,000 last year and after payment of 
operation and maintenance cost it had 
to pay taxes aggregating 66 2/3 per cent 
of the remainder. The company’s net 
{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


World Total of Life Insurance 
Shown to Exceed 147 Billions 


ably will be found that there has been 
a perceptible drop in the percentage of 
increase, but certainly not in the total 
amount in force for 1930, although in- 
surance generally throughout the world 
has been of all enterprises perhaps least 
affected by the depression. 

The English-speaking countries of the 
world now carry 85 per cent of the in- 
ternational life insurance total, the 
United States leading by far in volume 
of business, with $103,146,000,000 in force 
at the close of 1929. The United King- 
dom ranked second, with $11,875,000,- 
followed by Canada, with $6,713,000,000. 

Japan has amassed a total of $4,000,- 
000,000, to occupy fourth place, closely 
followed by Germany. The total of the 
former country has increased by the 
startling percentage of 1,277 since 1905. 
Australia, Sweden, France, The Neth- 
erlands, and Italy are the other coun- 
tries now having life insurance in force 
in excess of $1,000,000,000. 

With totals too limited to greatly af- 
fect the world aggregate, countries of 
Latin America, nevertheless, have made 
remarkable progress, and bid fair to 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4] 


proposal to delay independence at least 30 
years means depriving the Philippine 
people now living of independence.! The 
bill (H. R. 8758) would “enable the peopze 
of the Philippine Islands to adopt a gon- 
stiution and form a government for the 
Philippine ‘Islands, to provide for inde- 
pendence,” after submission of a constitu- 
tion. 

Japan's possible interest in the Philip- 
pine Islands was suggested by Mr. Pardee. 
“If we withdraw our sovereignity from 
the Philippines, we withdraw from the Far 
East,” he said. 

Japanese Island 

He pointed to the proximity of the Jap- 

anese island of Formosa, about 60 miles, 





there. Representative Lozier denied there 


Formosa. Mr. Pardee predicted that as 
long as “we have the Philippines we will 
not have trouble with Japan.” 
Representative Cross (Dem.), of Waco, 
| Tex., suggested that the Japanese within 
a few hours of flight could cover the 
| Philippine Islands. Representative Lozier 
i 
| 
| 


‘Export Trade in Tires 
Falls a Third in Year 
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Opening of American Plants in 
Other Countries Cuts Sales 


Pneumatic tire exports from the United 
States in 1931 were 27 per cent smaller 
jin quantity and 33 per cent less in value 
jthan in 1930, Richard H. Sanger, of the 
, Department of Commerce's Rubber Divi- 
| sion, stated Feb. 6 in reviewing this coun- 
try’s tire trade during the year. British 
| India, he said, was the largest market 
for American tires. 

More branch factories in 1931 were és- 
tablished abroad, as in Argentina, where 
two large American producers began op- 
erating branch factories and caused Amer- 
ican tire exports to Argentina to decline 
78 per cent, according to Mr. Sanger’s re- 
view. In 1930 Argentina had been this 
country’s largest tire market, he said. 

All exports of tires last year aggregated 
1,954,865 casings, valued at $19,676,519, as 
compared to 1930 exports of 2,680,573 cas- 
ings worth $29,444527, Mr. Sanger ex- 
| plained. Slow. buying of new tires, the 
withdrawal of many cars from service and 
the paucity of motor car sales to new 
owners in many foreign markets, he said, 
were among the causes of the decline 
Improved roads and better quality tires, 
as well as a growing ability among car 
owners to repair old casings and tubes, 
were other factors. 

In his review in the Feb. 8 
“Commerce Reports,” Mr. Sanger 
the followilng information: 

During 1930 British India took 110,443 
truck, bus, and other American automo- 
bile casings. A 47 per cent increase raised 
| this total to 162,985 in 1931, owing partly 
| to the growing favor with which American 
;cars are regarded in that country, and 
| partly to the rapid growth of trucking and 
| the development of buses. Although sec- 
ond to Denmark as a purchaser cf Ameri- 
can other automotive casings, India took 





gives 


almost as many truck and bus casings as | 


the next two largest markets combiried, 


increasing by 62 per cent over the year 
India's 


before to a total of 59,755 casings. 
extreme climate and the lack of paved 
roads tend to shorten tire life. 


Denmark required 141,826 truck. bus, and 
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and said Japan already has an airport | 


is any particular Japanese development of | 
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Money Shortage 
Said to Compel 
Rural Bartering 


Circulation Is Insufficient to 
Carry on Business, Farm 


Group Asserts in Support 
Of Bimetallism 


Wheeler Measure 


Is Given Support 


Plan Would Increase Farm 
Prices and Purchasing Power | 
Of Foreign Nations, -Com-| 
mittee Is Told 


Rural sections in many parts of the 
country are being forced to resort to 
barter and trade to carry on their neces- 
sary commercial transactions because of 
insufficient money in circulation to do the 
business of the Nation, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance was told Feb. 6 by rep- 
resentatives of the National Farmers 
| Union testifying in support of the Wheeler 
bill (S. 2487) to establish a bi-metallic 
system of currency. 

{| Not only will this condition be cor- 
{rected through the adoption of  bi- 
|metallism, the Union representatives con- 
| tended, but also the double standard of 
both silver and gold will do more than any 
one action of Congress to “take from the 
international bankers control of the 
| value and volume of money.” 

More Money Advised 

John A. Simpson, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., president of the Union, declared 
| that there can be “no assurrance of a per- 
manent prosperity until we have more 
|money in_ circulation,” while William 
| Lemke, of Fargo, N. Dak., attorney for the 
| Union and former atiorney general of | 
| North Dakota, asserted that because of 
| insufficient money to carry on business 
| “we are being reduced to a nation of In- | 
dians, to barter and trade.” 
| Mr. Lemke told the Committee of a 
| college in the middle west which was ac- 





| Of horses from eastern Montana being ex- 
| changed for vegetables from eastern North 
Dakota, and of wheat being used in 
Kansas to pay the minister for perform- 
ing marriage ceremonies. The farmers, he 
said, are receiving 15 cents a bushel for 
potatoes after paying 9 cents for a sack to 
put them in and 3 cents to have them 
harvested. 
Higher Prices Seen 

“More money in circu‘ation will cheapen 
the prices of money and will raise the 
price of commodities,” Joe Plummer, of 
| Akron, Colo., State president of the Farm- 
ers Union in Colorado, maintained. “The 
scarcity of the supply of money lowers 
the price of commodities, property of all 
kinds begins to depreciate, wages follow 
|@uit, and eventually all industrial firms 
follow the trend of prices. There is no 
permanet remedy except an increase in our 
“medium of circulation.” 

Pointing out that under the Constitu- 
tion the Congress is to control “the money 
crop” Mr. Simpson declared that under 
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Wage Reductions 
In Industry Shown 


Cuts Affecting 49,000 During 
Month Are Reported to 
Department of Labor 


! 
AGE cuts averaging 9.3 per cent and 
affecting 49,376 employes were re- 
ported by 275 out of 16,150 manufacturing 
establishments reporting for the month 
ended Dec. 15, according to figures made 
public Feb. 6 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

In the previous month, 490 plants out 
of 16,170 effected pay slashes averaging 
10.7 per cent for 134,368 employes. 

No instances of increases were reported 
in the month ended Dec. 15, the figures 
show. They disclose the following addi- 
tional information: 

Of the 16,150 maniufacturing plants from 
which data were obtained, 15,875, or 98.3 
per cent reported no wage changes. These 
15,875 plants employed 2,680,525 workers, 
or 98.2 per cent of the 2,729,901 employes 
in all establishments from which wage- 





| rate changes were requested. 


The cotton goods industry accounted 
for 48 of the cuts in the month of Dec. 
15, and the number of employes whose 
compensation was reduced totaled 20,320. 


Congress Leaders 
Planning to Keep 





With Emergency Proposals 
Disposed Of, Supply Bills 
And Revenue Measure 
Are to Be Expedited 


House and Senate leaders, in oral state- 
ments, announced plans over the week-end 
for Congress to keep ahead of its schedule 
if it can be accomplished, nothwithstand- 
ing the warning spread among the mem- 
bership by Dr. George W. Calver, attend- 
ing physician at the Capitol, that many 
are suffering under the strain. 

Speaker Garner, of the House, plans to 
get all of the annual appropriation bills 
through that body by the end of April. 
McNary ‘Rep.), of Oregon, as- 
sistant majority leader, is prepared to 
keep *egislation moving on its way through 
the Senate, and is joined in this by Sena- 
tor Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas. 


Much to Be Done 

With a part of the President’s economic 
rehabilitation program in actual effect, 
there was @ ‘li:pegition to ease the pressurc 
from some quarters, but it was explained 
the leaders in each House of Congress 
feel there is yet a big job to be done. They 
stated they are considering no let-up at 
this time further than, as has been the 
policy always, except as to emergency 
legislation, to allow plenty of time for 
floor discussion of important topics. 

The Senate, in the midst of debate on 
the La Follette-Costigan bill (S.3045) pro- 
viding direct unemployment relief, will 
continue with the legislation until dis- 
posed of. Senator McNary thought it 
likely that three more days would suffice. 
The question has been on the floor since 
Feb. 1. 





the national bank and Federal Reserve 
acts “that power has been transferred to 
a handful of international bankers. Bi- 
metallism will make it much more diffi- 
cult for the international bankers to con- 
trol the money crop. This bill will be one 
of the hardest blows at that system.” 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
inquired what the so-called international 
bankers have to do with the money in 
circulation. 

Functions of Bankers 

“Times have changed since 1907,” Mr 
Simpson said, having explained that he 
was in the banking business in Oklahoma 
at that time. “The small banker out there 
today is not the free agent he was before. 
About all he is a collector of interest.” 
| He said that a portion of that interest 
}may be left with the small banker in 
|}order that he may keep his bank in op- 
| eration but that the remainder goes to the 
international bankers. 

Under this arrangement, he said, the in- 
ternationa! bankers recommended to the 
small banks in recent years to take foreign 
securities instead of others. “They palmed 
off on their unsuspecting friends millions 
of dollars of these securities,’ he re- 
marked. 

Mr. Simpson testified that bimetallism 
will make it more difficult for a few 
bankers to hold the gold and‘ that there 
isn’t gold enough in the world at the 
present time to transact the business of 
the world. “The very gold standard we 
are on is interfering with our trade in 
foreign countries,” he said. 

Bimetallism, as proposed in the Wheeter 


| 
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HE “General Greene” oceanographic 
vessel of the Coast Guard, is outfit- 
ting in Boston harbor, preparatory to 
starting Feb. 15 on the first cruise of 
the 1932 ice patrol along the north At- 
lantic sea lanes, it was stated orally at 
the Coast Guard offices Feb. 6. 


| Two other Coast Guard vessels, the 





received orders to sail on March 15 to 
take over the actual patrol work after 
the “General Greene” has located the 
advancing fringe of bergs, and a fourth 
cutter, the “Mojave,” will stand by to 
relieve either of the patrol boats in case 
of emergency, it was announced. Addi- 
tional oral information made available 
follows: 
America Held Responsible 

* America is charged with the mainte- 
nance of the ice patrol, the expense of 
which is defrayed by 13 maritime na- 
tions, under the convention signed in 
| London Jan. 2, 1914. 

Each day during April, May, and June 
| one of the patrol] boats steams along the 
sea lanes of the north Atlantic, broad- 
casting four times a day for the infor- 
mation of all ships at sea the location 
of dangerous floating ice. Whenever it 
is.queried by another vessel, or when a 
large berg drifts into the sea lane, the 
patrol sends a special message. 
| While its sister ship is maintaining the 

patrol the other boat voyages back to 
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Budget Problems 
The balancing of the Federal budget, 
to meet the anticipated deficit of the 
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National Groups 
Organize to End 
Money Hoarding 


Plan to Create Agencies in 
All Communities Is Fore 
mulated at Conference 
With the President 


\Public Asked to Aid 


Government Program 


|Membership of Three Score 
Organizations Placed Be- 
hind Move to Put Hidden 
Funds Back to Work 


Representatives of about three score 
civic and other organizations from 
throughout the country met with Presi- 
dent Hoover and other high Government 
Officials at the White House Feb. 6 and 
unanimously agreed to place the full 
strength and force of their membership 
behind a patriotic campaign to put from 
$1,250,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 of hoarded 
money back to work, according to a state- 
ment issued by the White House following 
the meeting. 

Under the leadership of Col. Frank 
Knox, of Chicago, Publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, the propésed organiza- 
tion will be set up State by State with 
jall organizations taking part with a view 
ultimately to the creation of a definite 
working organization in each community, 
it was stated. It was agreed further that 
the public should now join unitedly in 
the “war against depression” in order to 
make effective measures taken by the 
Government to that end. 

Ways and Means Discussed 

The meeting, which was not open to the 
general public, was held in the Cabinet 
Room of the Whtie House Executive Of- 
fices, and according to a White House 
summary, it was directed to a general dis- 
cussion of ways and means of organizing 
to combat the problem or hoarding and 
its effect upon business commodity prices 
and unemployment. 

“A dollar in the hands of a hoarder is 
just a dolliar,” it was stated, “but a 
hoarded dollar in the hands of a bank or 
wisely invested will furnish the basis for 
$10 of credit.” 

The statement foliows in full text: 

“The President, General Dawes and Un- 
dersecretary Mills reviewed the situation. 
The meeting was directed to a general 
discussion of the means and measures of 
organization to meét the problem of 
hoarding. It was agreed that hoarding 
had accumulated to the extent of $1,250,- 
000,000 or $1,500,000,000; that its results 
were to immobilize a large portion of the 
national gold supply and cause drastic 
deflation and credit contraction, afld se- 
riously to restrict business expansion and 
| maintenance of employment and seriously 
to restrict business expansion and main- 
tenance of employment and seriously to 
affect commodity prices. 

“It was pointed out by many of the 
leaders of the national associations that 
|a dollar hoarded not only ceases to per- 








Treasury, is the foremost question before | form its function as currency but destroys 
Congress today, the Speaker of the House, | $5 to $10 potential credit. A dollar in the 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde,| hands of a hoarder is just a dollar, but 
Tex., and the majority leader, Represent- | a hoarded dollar in the hands of a bank 
ative Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, IIl., | OF wisely invested will furnish the basis 
stated. ; for $10 of credit. As some of the repre- 

“Never in 30 years,” the Speaker said, |Sentatives expressed it, that currency is a 
“have I seen such unanimity of desire of | high-powered dollar. Hoarded currency 
Members of Congress to render service to | Means that high-powered dollars are idle 


“Pontchartrain” and the “Tampa,” have | 





their country as in the present Congress. 
|The Members of this House are earnestly 
and enthusiastically devoting themselves 
to their tasks and their serious responsi- 
bilities to the Nation.” 

Revenue Program 

Speaker Garner said that to balance the 
budget it will be necessary to raise $1,- 
000,000,000 this year from the revenue 
legislation on which the House Committee 
on Ways and Means is now engaged. He 
said the tax program will be completed 
and before the House in the course of 
several weeks. He said that the new 
Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden Mills. 
has promised to submit to the Committee 
when it meets in executive session on Feb. 
9 new estimates on the tax program the 
Treasury previously had submitted to the 
House, with estimates of what might be 


| raised by certain other suggested sources | 


of revenue. 

Majority Leader Rainey referred to the 
direct-aid proposal in the Costigan-La 
Follette-Lewis unemployment relief bills 
now before the House Committee on La- 
bor. He said that while no one wouid 


| 
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‘Coast Guard to Resume Patrol 
For Icebergs in North Atlantic 





their base at*Halifax. Usually a vessel 
Ys on duty 15-days, but it may not leave 
until it is relieved, for the patrol must 
be continuous. 

Meanwhile the “General Greene,” hav- 
ing located the advancing ice, spends 
its time cruising into northern waters 
in search of oceanographic information 
which will enable the patrol to forecast 
| the movement of the ice and which will 
add to the general knowledge of the ice- 
bergs. Ocean currents, temparatures and 
| ice movements are all noted and re- 

ported. 
| Phenomenon Cited 

Last Spring, for the first time in the 

history of the patrol, no bergs floated 

within miles of the sea lanes. The “Gen- 
eral Greene” spent its season endeavor- 
ing .to locate in the far North the cause 
of this phenomenon. The official report 
is not yet finished, but the current ex- 
planation is that the subarctic experi- 
enced a mild .Winter, causing less ice 

to form, and that those bergs which did 

break off melted or were beached before 

they floated as far south as the sea 
traffic routes. 

Because few weather stations exist in 
Labrador and:in other home regions of 
| the bergs—the United States has no sta- 
| tions in the regions—the patrol is unable 
| to forecast, the dangers it will encounter 

before the initial scouting voyage has 
| been made. 


w& 


' 


and that in turn means idle bust!ness, idle 
men and depreciated prices. 

“It was agreed that a large portion of 
the hoarding was due to misunderstand- 
ing of the national effect of such acts, that 
it arose out of unnecessary fears and ap- 
| prehension and that nothing could con- 
tribute more to the resumption of employ- 
;ment, to the stability of agricultural and 
other commodity prices than to restore 
| this money to work. This would turn the 
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Program Is Set for 
Governors’ Meeting 











Conference Will Be 


Richmond, 


Heid 
Va., in April 


ALBANY, N, Y., Feb. 7—At the close of 
the Governors’ Conference at the Execu- 
tive Mansion today the following states 
ment was issued: 

The Executive Committee of the Gov- 
; ernors’ Conference met at the Executive 
Mansion in the afternoon of Feb. 6th. 
There were present Governor Norman 8s, 
Case, of Rhode Island, chairman; Gov- 
ernor George M. Dern, Utah; Governor 
John G. Pollard, Virginia; Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York, and the 
secretary, former Governer Hardee of 
Florida. 

The convention of the Conference wil 
be held at Richmond, Va., April 25 to 28 
inclusive, meeting in Virginia this year 
| in connection with the Bicentennial of the 
| birth of George Washington. Two days 
| of the convention session will be devoted 
to visiting historic places in the State of 
| Virginia, intimately associated with the 
life of George Washington. — 

The main celebration will be held in the 
evening of April 27, A large general meét- 
ing, presided over by Governor John W. 
Pollard. At this meeting the feature ad- 
dress wit] be made by Governor Roosevelt, 
of New York. 

Two days of the Conference session will 
be devoted to discussion by the Governors 
of rather practical subjects in which all of 
them have a mutual interest. Unemploy- 
ment relief will be one of the subjects un- 
| der discussion. Reduction of public ex=-= 
penses, balancing legal budgets, and State 
| supervision of local public expenditures 
wil! also be discussed. The subject, “Con= 
structive policies looking toward strength- 
ening of the banking picture,” wlil also be 
discussed. 

The opening day of the Conference in 
business session will feature the question 
of highway safety, taxation and reguiae 
tion of trucks and buses, use and abuse of 
gasoline taxes, and highways. 

The Governors will meet President 
Hoover at the White House on the evening 
of April 28th, 
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Women’s Groups 


Urge America to 


Lead at Geneva 


Request President to In- 
struct Delegation to De- 
mand Universal Disarma- 
ment at Conference 


President Hoover was requested in reso- 
lutions presented at the White House on 
Feb. 6 by a delegation of women repre- 

nting 30 States to instruct the American 
delegation to the General Disarmament | 
Gonference at Geneva to take the leader- | 
ship in demanding universal disarmament. 

The delegation was headed by Miss 
Mabel Vernon, disarmament campaign di- 
rector of the Women’s International 

gue. 

The. resolutions were said to have been 
adopted at meetings held throughout the 
country on Feb. 2 to observe the opening 
of the Geneva General Disarmament Con- 
ference. 
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President Praises |Tmmediate Action 


To Be Sought on 


Infancy Measure 


| Efforts of Legion 


} 


Voices Appreciation of Drive 
To Secure Jobs for Million 
Unemployed Persons 


President Hoover in a statement issued 
Feb. 6, expressed his appreciation of the 
| American Legion’s proposed nation-wide 
|campaign to secure jobs for 1,000,000 un- 
employed workers, The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

I appreciate the efforts being made by 
ithe American Legion and associated or- 
ganizations in organizing an ~ intensive 
drive to begin Feb. 15 to extend employ- 
ment. Henry L. Stevens, National Com- 
mander of the Legion, and his associates 
have placed the entire organization also 
at the disposal of the organization that 
held its first meeting at the White House 
today. I am confident that the Legion 
and the organizations cooperating with it 
will perform a real service in the work 
undertaken. 


Post Office Profits 





Sponsors of Meetings 


National organizations sponsoring the 
meetings included the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of North America, the Women's 
Trade Union League, National Council of 
Jewish Women, National Council for Pre- 
yention of War, Federal Council of 
Churches, Council of Women for Home 
Missions, Women’s Peace Society, New 
History Society, Intercollegiate Disarma- 
ment Council, Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, League of Nations As- 
sociation, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation and the American Federation of 
Teachers. 


Group Representatives Heard 


Representatives of women’s, students, 
workers and religious organizations ad- 
dressed the Disarmament Conference of 
the League of Nations Feb. 6, according 
to a report received by the Department 
of State on that date. The Department’s 
announcement follows in full text: s 

In a telegram dated Feb. 6, Hugh Gib- 
son, acting chairman of the American 
Delegation to the General Disarmament 
Conference now in session at Geneva, re- 

rted as follows: 
~ “At an impressive extraordinary plenary 
meeting of the conference this morning 
representatives of the following groups 
delivered addresses and presented peti- 
tions on behalf of various private organi- 
zations: Women’s CreeTIeneOn sane 
organizations; students’ organizations; in- 
Sinational League for the Rights of Man 
and Citizenship; workers’ organizations; 
International Federation of League of Na- 
tions Societies. 

American Women Speak 

Of the two American speakers Miss ‘Mary 
A. Dingham, president of the Women’s Or- 
ganization, urged the cause of disarma- 
ment in temperate and impressive speech. 
The address of Mr. Green carrying the 
message of American and British under- 
graduate groups was favorably received. 
Of the remaining speakers outstanding 
addresses were delivered by Lord Robert 
Gecil and Mr. Vandervelde. The former, 
representing the International Federation 
of League of Nations Societies, laid be- 
fore the Conference the proposals con- 
tained in the resolutions adopted by that 
organization at its last convention held 
in Budapest in 1931. The latter, repre- 
senting the second international and labor 
groups throughout the world, delivered an 
impressive appeal in favor of disarmament. 


Federal Agency to Direct 
Health Activities Is Urged 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
essential Federal health activities from 
he principal Federal health agency, the 

blic Health Service; and 
. Legislative and executive budgetary con- 

ol of departmental requests for and al- 

ocation of funds for Federal health ac- 
tivities. , 
, Cooperation between Federal agencies 
engaged in health work, particularly in 
research and education, through inter- 
agency conference or consultant boards 
or committees would prevent wasteful du- 
plication without hindering desirable free- 
dom. 5 

Such cooperative effort would, for in- 
stance, continue the responsibility of the 
Office of Education for studies in the fields 
of physical education and' hygiene and 
that of the Public Health Service in mat- 
ters of standards for sanitation of school 
premises, the control of communicable dis- 
eases, and health examinations of school 
children. 

Children’s Bureau Activities 

Similarly, the studies of the Children’s 
Bureau would contribute to knowledge of 
welfare problems, dependency and delin- 
quency, while those of the Public Health 
Service would deal with health and dis- 
ease of children. 

The places in the Government where 
health is regarded as a major considera- 
tion are: The Public Health Service, the 
Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the 

sus, and the health activities of the 

vision of Maternity and Infant Hygiene, 

and the Division of Child Hygiene, in the 
Children’s Bureau. 

A dissenting opinion included at the 
conclusion of the report by Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, to the 
proposed transfer of the above activities, 
states that the removal of the health work 
of the Children’s Bureau would destroy | 
it as Childen’s Bureau. She states that | 
there must be a special organization for 
the promotion of the health of children, 
and that the Children’s Bureau has} 
avoided duplicating the work of any other | 
agency. | 

A footnote in the report recalls the | 
“vigorous protest” during the conference 
session touching upon the recommenda- 
tion for the tfansfer of these activities | 
from the Children’s Bureau to the Pub-| 
lic Health Service, which was referred to} 
the Continuation Committee. A vote by | 
the Continuation Committee, the note ex- | 

Jains, was not taken and that Committee 
has not thought it desirable to take any 
action on the subject. 

Federal subsidies were opposed in the | 
report by minority statements from Olin | 
West and F. C. Warnshuis, Committee 
members. 

The report traces the health organiza- | 
tions in rural areas, cities, States and | 
the Federal Government. Such matters | 
@s communicable disease control, train- 
ing of public health personnel, relation 
of practitioners of medicine and dentistry 
te health programs, and health aspects of 
food control are among other topics 
treated, 





Gas Tax Receipts Exceed 
Auto Levy in Minnesota 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Feb. 6. | 


The year 1931 was the first one in the 
history of Minnesota in which the gasoline 
tax exceeded the receipts from the motor 
vehicle license tax, according to Mike 

iolm, Secretary of State, and George H. 

riffith, Chief State Oil Inspector. 

Gasoline texes for 1931, less. refunds, 

11,070,423, while the revenue from 
‘the 740441 motor vehicle licenses issued 
dropped to $10,783,370. 
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By Commemorative 


Offerings of Stamps 


‘Sale of George Washington 


Bicentennial Issue Said to | 


Be Exceeding That of 


Previous Series 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
issues have been put out, but they never 
have met with such nation-wide popular- 
ity as have this year’s stamps. 
Millions of stamps of the Bicentennial 
issues have been sold, and millions more 
will be sold before the calendar year ends. 


Stamp collectors in all parts of the world 
greeted these issues as no others ever have 
been received. 


Employes of the Philatelic Agency have 
been working overtime to handle the or- 
ders which have come by the thousands 
from all over the world. Postmasters at 
offices where the issues have special sig- 
nificance have written the Department 
time after time, asking that their supply 
be replenished. In many offices, supplies 
which were supposed to have lasted weeks 
have been exhausted in a few days, and 
in rare cases in a few hours. 

Stamps sold for collection purposes dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1931 netted the Phila- 
telic Agency $254,797. 
this figure will be nearly doubled by the 
time the current year ends June 30, 1932. 
During the fiscal year 1931 the Agency 
received and filled 27,960 orders from col- 
lectors, of which approximately 2 per cent 
were from foreign countries. 
orders may exceed 50,000. 

Commemorative Issues 

The Department put out its first com- 
memorative issue in 1893, when the fa- 
mous Columbian series was issued. This 
is the only issue ever to exceed in num- 
ber of denominations the present Bicen- 
tennial issue. The Columbia issue, of which 
nearly 3,000,000 stamps were printed, in- 
cluded 1-cent, 2-cent, 3-cent, 4-cent, 5- 
cent, 6-cent, 8-cent, 10-cent, 15-cent, 30- 
cent, 50-cent, $1, $2, $3, $4, and $5 denomi- 
nations. 

Other large commemorative issues in- 
clude the Trans-Mississippi issue of 1898, 
the Pan American issue of 1901, the 
Louisiana Purchase issue of 1904, the 
Jamestown issue of 1907, the Panama- 


| Pacific issue of 1912-13, the Victory issue 


of 1919, the Pilgrim Tercentenary issue of 
1920, the Hugenot-Walloon issue of 1924, 
the Lexington-Concord issue of 1925, the 
Sesquicentennial issue of 1926, the Valley 
Forge issue of 1928, the Thomas Alva 
Edison issue of 1929, and the Graf Zep- 
pelin issue of 1930. 

The latest attraction to collectors is 
the Bicentenial issue. Because of the 
nation-wide interest displayed in the 
issue by philatelists, the Department has 
prepared a special cachet showing the 
Wakefield, Va., home of George Washing- 
ton, to be placed on sale at Mount Vernon, 
Va., on Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22. 


Test of Anti-trust Laws 
By Coal Industry Advised 


Coal producers and mine owners seeking 
to form regional sales agencies will be 
prosecuted under the anti-trust laws un- 
less they secure legislation authorizing 
their plan, the Department of Justice an- 
nounced Feb. 6. 


The statement follows In full text: 

It is stated at the Department of Jus- 
tice today that full appreciation is felt 
for the distressing condition of the coal 
industry and desires to cooperate with the 
operators in every way in any plan to aid 
it that is in the public interest and within 
the law, but those promoting the regional 
sales agency plan ought to proceed on 
the understanding that they must either 
obtain legislation permitting it or face 
litigation to test its legality. The opera- 
tors have indicated their desire to have 
their plans tested in the courts. The De- 
partment will cooperate to its utmost to 
ere the questions speedily settled by the 
courts. 





It is probable that | 


This year’s | 








Senator Jones Announces 
Efforts to Speed Commit- 
tee Approval of Welfare 
And Maternity Bill 


Efforts will be made to get immediate 
action on the welfare and maternity bill 
(S. 572) in the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, Senator Wesley L. Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, sponsor of the 
measure, stated orally Feb, 6. 

Mr. Jones said that the testimony pre- 
sented at the hearing before the Com- 
mittee, Feb. 4 and 5, would be printed at 
once and he will “push the bill” for ime 


|;mediate action by the Committee, so it 


may be brought before the Senate. 

Representatives of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, whose administration of the former 
statute was criticized by opponents dur- 
ing the hearing, testified late Feb. 5 be- 
fore the Committee that within the broad 
scope of the bill and the intent of its 
framers, the plans and programs were jus- 
tified. 

States, it was asserted, were given con- 
trol over their local problems and no ef- 
fort was made to interfere with them or 
their powers within the meaning of the 
statute. 

Term Not Defined 

Katharine Lenroot, Assistant Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau; in answer to criti- 
cisms of the opponents of the bill that the 
former statute, the so-called Sheppard- 
Towner Act, had not been administered 





properly and that the funds were used for 
purposes other than for maternity and in- 
fancy cases, testified that because of the 
broad wording of the statute the Bureau 
and the States were justified in interpret- 
ing “infancy” in accordance with psrevail- 
ing views in the States, since it was not 
defined in the act. 

Miss Lenroot reviewed the plans of the 
Bureau under the Sheppard-Towner Act, 
stating that without a definition of in-! 
fancy, it was found that an infant in most 


| States was regarded legally as a boy under 


21 years of age and a girl under 18. It 
was agreed that the statute should be con- 
strued in a manner to allow control of the 
problems in the States, she said. 

She cited conferences held preliminary 
to the enforcement of the statute, whereby 
a general and broad interpretation was 
adopted. No effort was made, she pointed 
out, to deprive States of their local con- 
trol. It was a system of cooperation in 


| line with the intent of the statute. 


Funds Were Audited 

A statement of Grace Abbott, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, touching upon the 
expenditures, was submitted to the com- 
mittee by Miss Lenroot and incorporated 
in the record. Periodic audits, she said, 
were made of the use of the funds. 

Dr. Blanche M. Haines, Chief of the 
Maternity Division of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, after reviewing instances of the suc- 
cess of the Sheppard-Towner Act, which 
opponents asserted had brought no mate- 
rial benefits, pointed out that many States, 
like Delaware, had experienced a decided 
reduction in infant and maternal mortal- 
ity. She asserted that the benefits from 
the former act were sufficient to encour- 
age its revival in the pending measure. 

W. R. Ogg, assistant director of the 
legislative division of the American Farm 
Board Association, testified that farm 
women had been especially benefited un- 
der the former statute. The farm women 
appealed to the Farm Federation, he said, 
to restore the appropriations made avail- 
able under the former Act and contem- 
plated more extensively under the pend- 
ing bill. 

He cited the dearth of physicians and 
medical aid in the rural areas of the 
country, called attention to reports from 
the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care in relation to the rural areas, and 
asserted that 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion gets 25 per cent of the doctors 
throughout the Nation, most of whom are 
confined to the cities. 

Citing the desperate condition of farm- 
ers at present because of bank failures 
and the depression, the low price level of 
commodities, and their consequent pov- 
erty, Mr. Ogg said he felt that $1,000,000 
proposed in the bill was not adequate, but 
in view of the financial condition of the 
Treasury, suggested that provision for in- 
creased appropriations in the future be 
made. He said he wanted to emphasize 
especially the need of rural aid. 
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PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 6, 1932 


10 a. m. to 11:30 a. m.—The President 
met with representatives of about 60 
civic and other organizations to perfect 
plans for an organization to conduct a 
nation-wide campangn against hoarding. 

12:30 p. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss the 
Sino-Japanese situation. 


3:15 p. m.—dJulius H. Barnes, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 
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(P 4--c 3, 4, 6). 
Supreme Court—(P 4--c 5). 
Taxation—(P 4--c 6), 
.erritories and Possessions—(P 1--c 4), 
Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 
Trade Marks—(P 4--c 1, 4), 
Trade Practices—(P 5--c 4, 7). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 3) 

(P 6--e 2, 7). 
Weather—(P 8--c 3). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 4) (P 3--c 7). 


(P 2--c 3). 
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HE United States Soldiers’ Home in 

the National Capital is an independ- 
ent establishment of the Government, 
administered by seven retired Army of- 
fieers of the rank of Major General, of 
which Major General Henry P. McCain, 
as Governor, is chairman. There are 
quarters for approximately 1,500 invalided 
and disabled veterans of the United 
States Army. 
Revenues for maintaining the home are 
provided by law from stoppages and 
fines adjudged against soldiers of the 
regular establishment, forfeiture on ac- 
count of desertion, funds from estates 
of deceased soldiers, and 12% cents per 
day deducted from the pay of each 


Reply 


Naval Forces to Be Kept at Shanghai ‘Until the Situation 
Clears Up,’ Admiral Pratt Announces 


The United States will not necessarily 
send a reply to thee counter-proposals 
made by Japan to the recent allied peace 
proposals, according to an oral statement 
by ss Tension of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, made Feb. 6 in reply to inquiries. 

American naval forces will be kept at 
Shanghai “until the situation clears up,” 
Admiral William V. Pratt, Chief of Naval 
Operations of the Department of the 
Navy, announced orally the same day. 

Secretary Stimson, when informed that 
the British Foreign Office had announced 
that London, Washington, Rome and 
Paris were conferring regarding counter- 
proposals to Japan, stated that perhaps 
they would stop conferring. . 

He stated that he had never said the 
United States would make a reply to the 
Japanese counter-proposal and that there 
was no necessity to do so, at least as far 
as the United States is concerned. 

The Japanese counter-proposal was sent 
in reply to the five-point peace program 
advanced by the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Italy. Japan rejected 
the second and fifth points which pro- 
hibited further preparation for armed con- 
flict in China and provided for a settle- 
ment of the Manchurian dispute. 

The Department of State made public 
Feb. 6 a statement by the French Minister 
to hina denying reports that France 
was permitting Japanese troops to enter 
the French concession in Shanghai. 


French Minister 
Explains Operations 


The announcements by the Department | 


follows in full text: 

“The American Minister to China at 
Nanking, Nelson T. Johnson, reported to 
the Department that the French Minister 
had addressed a formal note to him in 
which he stated that he had received in- 
formation from Paris and Washington to 
the effect that some newspapers in the 
United States have printed a statement 
that Japanese troops have been author- 
ized by the French Consul General at 
Shanghai to pass through the French con- 
He explained categorically that 
not a single Japanese soldier or sailor had 
been permitted to enter the French con- 
cession and requested the American Min- 
ister to point out to the Government of 
the United States the serious consequences 
the spreading of such false reports may 
have for the safety of French nationals in 
China, 

“The American Consul General at Har- 
bin, George C. Hanson, has reported to the 
Department through the American Lega- 
tion at Peiping that Japanese troops en- 
tered the southern suburbs of Harbin at 
1 p. m. Feb. 5 and that Chinese troops 
were retreating in disorder. 

“The American Consul General at 
Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham, re- 
ported to the Department of State at 6 
p. m., Feb. 6, to the following effect: 

“*The morning of Feb. 6 desultory fir- 
ing continued between Japanese forces 
and Chinese forces. 

““The afternoon of Feb. 6 Japanese 
aeroplanes flew over the concessions 
teward the Chinese positions. Directly 
thereafter a heavy bombardment started. 

“*Heavy firing was reported in the vi- 
cinity of Paoshan village near Woosung 
at 11 a. m., at which time Japanese aero- 
planes began dropping bombs on Woo- 
sung forts. 


Aerial Maneuvers 
Of Chinese Discussed 


“*A Japanese land plane that was forced 
down on Feb. 5 was picked up by Ameri- 
can steamship “Hanover.” 


to J apanese Counter-proposal 
Is Not Necessary, Says Mr. Stimson 





soldier. The original fund was a draft 
of $100,000, part of the tribute levied 
upon the City of Mexico for the benefit 
of the Army in the Mexican War, and 
transmitted by General Winfield Scott 
to the Department of War with a letter 
expressing the hope that the money 
would be used for the support of a 
United States Soldiers’ Home; Congress 
set aside this sum and an additional 
$19,000 from the same source for the 
relief and support of invalid and dis- 
abled soldiers of the Army, and the in- 
stitution was established March 3, 1861. 

Soldiers’ Home is situated about two 
miles directly north of the National 
Capitol building on a tract of about 500 


there now for possible evacuation of Amer- 
ican citizens. Ultimately, the plan for) 
reorganization of the Asiatic Fleet will 
be carried out, although the present dates 
for withdrawal of units may be delayed.” 


Speaking of the new organization being 
placed into effect in the Special Service 
Squadron, Admiral Pratt said: 


“The new organization there suits us| 
a@ great deal better. The cruiser and two 
destroyers to be based on the Canal Zone 
can move much faster than the three ships 
we have had there. Sending the “Roches- 
ter” to the Asiatic gives us one more ship 
for evacuation purposes. She was to be 
decommissioned, but she will be pretty 
useful out there, even though she is pretty 
old.” 


Announcement Made 


By Navy Department 


The Department of the Navy was ad- 
vised Feb. 6 in a dispatch from Admiral 
M. M. Taylor, in command of the Asiatic 
Fleet, that a brigade of Japanese infantry 
was to be landed in the International Set- 
tlement at Shanghai Feb. 7. The Depart- 
ment’s announcements relative to dis- 
patches received Feb. 6 follow in full text: 


“A dispatch from Admiral M. M. Taylor, 
Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, sent 
at 8:30 a. m. Feb. 6, Eastern Standard 
Time (9:30 p. m. Feb. 6, Shanghai time) 
has been received in the Department. 


“Admiral Taylor reports that Woosung 
Forts are still in possession of the Chinese 
and that the bombing of Chapei and 
Woosung Forts continued during the 6th. 
According to advices of the Japanese Con- 
sul General at Shanghai, a brigade of 
Japanese infantry is to be landed in the 
Settlement Sunday. Admiral Taylor states 
that he has conferred with Admiral Sir 
Howard Kelly (British) who has arrived 
at Shanghai in HMS ‘Kent.’ Shanghai 
municipal police, Admiral Taylor reports, 
are being permitted by the Japanese to 
resume their duties in certain portions of 
the Japanese sector in the International 
Settlement.” 


“This dispatch from Col. R. 8S. Hooker, | 
commanding 4th Regiment of Marines at| 
Shanghai, has been received in the De- 
partment (sent at 10:55 9. m., Feb. 6, 9:55 
p. m., Feb. 5 E. 8. T.): 


“Eight shells fell in Regimental Area. 
Seven burst; one dud fell in “Houston” 
detachment billet in Japanese Dong Shin 
Mill. All from Chinese antiaircraft guns. 
Japanese planes continue to fly over and 
alongside edge of Settlement.’ 

“Rear Admiral Y. S. Williams, com- 
mander, Yangtze Patrol, aboard “Luzon,” 
river gunboat, at Hankow, reports that} 
everything is exceedingly quiet in Hankow, | 
and that the city is quietly celebrating | 
China New Year.” 





Senator Shipstead | 
Would Not Intervene 


Chinese Situation, He Says, 
Does Not Call, for War | 


With secret understandings possible | 
other nations in the present Far East de- | 
veiopments, with wars of conquest still| 
potential under the guise of self-defense, | 
the United States Government has no in- | 
tention of entering into war concerning 
China for the benefit of trade or to save 
other countries, Senator Shipstead (Far- 
mer-Labor), of Minnesota, said in an ad- | 
dress Feb. 6. His address was under the | 


‘Chinese aeroplanes scattered circulars| auspices of the Institute of Public ‘Af- 


from the air to the effect that they in- 
tend to take defensive measures against 
Japanese planes, but will not drop any 
bombs on foreigners or menace their 
safety. 

“In observance of Chinese new year the 
Shanghai banks will suspend business for 
three days commencing Feb. 6, during 
which time all markets and shops in the 
Settlement will be closed. 

“*At present there are 86,000 war refu- 
gees obtaining shelter in the Settlement. 
Large numbers of refugees have left or 
are leaving Shanghai daily for places in 
the country, either due to terror or due 
to arrival of Chinese new year. This is 
relieving the situation.’ ” 

Admiral] Pratt's statement was made in 
reply to inquiries whether the reorganiza- 
tion of the Asiatic fleet which the Depart- 
ment had announced last November might 
be postponed in view of present condi- 
tions. He said: 


“Our naval forces out there will remain | 
unchanged until the situation clears up;|any, have been made or are being made, 
that is, no ships will be withdrawn as we /|by the various nations at the present time 
announced last Fall. We need the ships|we would understand the problems more 


fairs over the Columbia Broadcasting | 
System. 

Senator Shipstead is a member of the | 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and referred to international treaties and | 
other history in connection with the Sino- 
Japanese developments. He said the World 
War had proven to have been “a commer- 
cial war,” because of the subsequent revel- 
ations of secret treaties, 

His conclusions follow in full text: 

After the World War was over we dis- | 
covered that secret treaties and agree-| 
ments had been made between the fight- 
ing nations dividing up the earth among 
the victors. These secret treaties had 
been made by allied nations on both sides 
of the controversy. We now know that 
that war was a commercial war. If we 
cduld be informed of what are the actual 
desires, policies and aims of the great 
powers in the present controversy over 
China and if we could find out what 
secret understandings and agreements, if | 
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Unified Befciiie 
Declared Unwise 
At Present Time 


Admirals Pratt and Moffett 





acres, acquired at a cost of $350,000. 
The greater part of the grounds are 
woodland, with a small section under 
cultivation; there are over 10 miles of 
improved roads and the grounds are 
extensively landseaped. The building 
area has a commanding elevation which 
overlooks the city. The structures in- 
clude officers’ quarters, an administra- 
tion building, six dormitories, a hos- 
pital group, shops, power plant and 
laundry, a chapel, a theater, and build- 
ings for a dairy plant and chicken farm. 
A golf course, a baseball field, and ten- 
nis court are laid out on the grounds. 
The airview, taken by the Army Air 
Corps, shows the principal buildings. 


clearly. Then it would be easier for us to 
predict future events. 

In the meantime the Government of 
the United States js trying to protect our 
nationals and establish peace. Certainly 
we have no intention of entering a war 
concerning China. Certainly we cannot 
follow the policy of going to war from 
time to time for the benefit of trade or 
for the purpose of saving this country-or 
that country. 


China has a population of 450 million | 


people, vast* natural resources, and they 
have in their own country and their own 
people inherent power to protect their own 
interests. If they fail to use these re- 
sources in their own defense when at- 
tacked they cannot expect us to squander 
ours in their behaif. 

It is a strange paradox to contemplate 
that while we are still in the shadow of 
the last great war with its death, misery, 
and debts, the nations of the world have 
not disarmed as they agreed to do when 
they signed the treaties of peace. In spite 
of loud protestations and peacefyl inten- 
tions the nations of the world are still 
armed to the teeth and eager for the con- 
quest and the loot of war. Sovereignty 
and justice still occupy different spheres. 
The law of conquest is international law. 
No nation so far, in spite of peace treat- 
ies, has had the courage to denounce it, 
and so long as the nations of the world 
subscribe to that law so long international 
relations are controlled by the law of the 
wolf pack, the law of the jungle—the law 
that says, “To the strong, the swift and 
the cunning belongs everything he has the 
power to take.” 

While nations have agreed to renounce 
war as a national policy they haye agreed 
that war for self-defense is all right. Un- 
der the guise of self-defense wars of con- 
quest can still be carried on. Nations still 
adhere to the principle that to the victor 
belongs the spoils. As long as nations de- 
sire the loot and spoils of war more than 
peace we can have no assurance of peace. 


Lace Purchases in France 
Larger purchases of laces haye been 
made by American firms in Calais, 

France. (Department of Commerce.) 


Assert Consolidation of 
Branches Would Sacrifice 
Economy and Efficiency 


1, | “yiveau Chiefs of the Navy De- 
sage g 1D Feb. 6 voiced their disap- 
oi propesals now pending before 
ave ee? Comimittee on Expenditures in 
get .ve Departments for creation of a 
* aparument of mationa! defense. 
} “Rear\Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief 
of the Bureau cf Aeronautics for the 
Navy, told the Committee that consolida- 
tion of the two aviation forces would re- 
sult in this country having only a “second 
class” aviation force, and that consolida- 
tion of the Army and Navy would be likely 
to result in “disaster at sea and possible 
defeat in war.” 

“With war cloués on the horizon, this 
| does not seem to be the time to discard 
our old system which has carried this 
country through its past wars,” Admiral 
William V. Pratt, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, declared. “This is not the time to 
experiment,” he said. 
| Economies Not Mentioned 

Admiral Moffett pointed out there is 
nothing in the proposals before the Com- 
mittee mentioning economy, and that 
economy seemed to be the reason ad- 
vanced by the sponsors of the proposals 
for their enactment. 

He told the committee there may some 
minor economies affected by enactment 
of the proposals in time of peace, but that 
the disadvantages which would be caused 
in case of war would overshadow the pos- 
sible peace-time advantages. 

The proposed consolidation would cre- 
ate additional cogs in the military ma- 
chinery in time of war, he said, adding 
that as for economy in time of peace, the 
| proposed consolidation would result in 
| the creation of two additional heads be- 
| tween the working forces and the Presi- 
dent. 

“There would be neither economy or 
efficiency resulting in the consolidation 
(of the air forces of the Army and Navy,” 
Admiral Pratt told the Committee. He 
said such consolidations would not foster 
the shouldering of responsibility as well as 
the present system. 

If the Committee would decide to report 
out one of these consolidation proposals, 
the Admiral said, he recommended it be 
amended to state that its purpose is for 
economy, and so as to strike out the sec- 
tion providing for consolidation of the 
aviation forces. 

Proposal Called Unsound 

He asserted that the establishment of a 
Department of national defense is “funda- 
mentazly unsound,” since it would neces- 
sitate the setting up of a superstaff with 
staffs for each of the functioning services, 
If the present laws are applied thoroughly, 
the purpose desired by the sponsors of 
these proposals could just as easily be 
gained, he added. 

The Army and Navy air services are 
now cooperating satisfactorily, Admiral 
Moffett said, and although by consolida- 
tion there may result a slight savings in 
overhead, there would be additional ex- 
| penses in other directions. 

The types of the planes used by the two 
| services are different, he said. 

Other countries which have tried to 
unify their air services have been dissatis- 
fied, Admiral Moffett stated, adding that 
the only persons in favor of unifying these 
air services are either Army officers or 
civilians who know little or nothing about 
the Navy. This is true in other countries 
as well as in the United States, he said. 

The proposed consolidation would re- 
quire the joint action of three services 
instead of two, as at present, Admiral 
Moffett told the Committee. 

Expenses of Staff 

In protesting the proposed consolida- 
tion, Admiral Pratt told the Committee 
it has been estimated an office staff for 
the proposed secretary of national de- 
fense would call for annual appropriations 
of $500,000, and thai according to figures 
of the British government, the headquar- 
ters expenses alone during the last fiscal 
year for the three establishments of that, 
government, where the three services are 
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To Aid Government 
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| 


tide of depression on ‘the way fo pros- 
rity. 

mre wan unanimously pereed , h# all the 
national associations / rcprer 
others to be invited, would p. ice 
strength and force of their mem 
behind a patriotic campaign t @ 
ducted under the leadership of Co.. F. | 
Knox, to put these hoarded ‘dollars to| 
work; that the organization should be set 
up State by.State in which work all or-| 
ganizations would participate with view to) 
setting up ultimately a definite working | 
organism in each community. The whole | 
conference expressed its resolution that | 
the time had now arrived for the people 
themselves to enter into the fight against 
depression and give full support to the | 
measures taken by Government so as to) 
make them completely effective. 

“The conference expressed its great ap- 
preciation of the leadership taken by the 
Federal Government in the creation of the} 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
other measures, and that the time had ar- 
rived to rally the people themselves not 
only against hoarding but for the general | 
expansion of employment and to turn the 
economic tide. 

“The leaders gave assurance that the 
whole 20,000,000 members of the organiza- 
tions represented at the meeting would 
take it as their special mission to organize 
and carry forward this campaign of <ppeal 
to reason and patriotism and to action.” 


President Hoover 


Presides at Meeting 


President Hoover presided at the meet- 
ing. The President, Charles G. Dawes, | 
president of the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation, and Ogden L. Mills, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, made addresses. 
but their remarks were not made public. | 
Brigf remarks were made by William 
Green, president of the American Federa- | 
tion of Labor; A. C. Pearson, president of 
the National Publishers’ Association; Mrs. 
John F. Sippel, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Harry J 
Haas, president of the American Bankers 
Association; Magnus W. Alexander, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, and Julius H. Barnes, chair- 
man of the Board of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Their 
remarks were not made public. 

Although President Hoover’s address 
was not made public, it was stated at the 
White House that he explained the need 
for the campaign against hoarding. He 
made it Clear, it was said, that the action 
of the people themselves is causing a 
strangulation of the whole financial 
system. 


Support Is Offered 


By American Legion 

John Thomas Taylor, of Washington, 
D. C., legislative representative of the 
American Legion, was said to have in-| 
formed the meeting that 1,250,000 legion- 
naires were behind President Hoover in 
his campaign against hoarding. 

Those attending the meeting in addi- 
tion to those already named included the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont; Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce; all the Directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and Edward A. O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Mr. O’Neal Submits 


Program to Conference 


Mr. O'Neal submitted to the conference 
@ prepared statement outlining a three- 
point program designed to restore public 
confidence which he said was essential 
to reestablishment of business normalcy. 

His program called for a change in the 
nation’s credit structure to provide recog- 
nition of the basis of wealth, coupled with 
adjustments in the monetary system; a 
restoration of the purchasing power of ag- | 
riculture and a 25 per cent reduction in 
the cost of government. 3 

Mr. O’Neal’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Organized agriculture believes that a 
national leadership courageous enough to 
take three progressive steps can now lead 
this Nation from the morass of depression 
to business security and to general pros- 
perity; further, that this should be done 
first within our own Nation to a large 
degree, independent of a solution of Euro- 
pean and other foreign problems. The 
first step essential is a reorganization of 
our financial system. The creation of the} 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was | 
one step in this direction, but there must | 
be a furthér liberalizing of cur credit | 
basis. At present, our entire credit struc- 
ture rests on a base of “liquid assets.” 
This must be changed. The values that 
reside in the basic productive industries— 
our farms, forests, and mines, those in- | 
dustries which create the new wealth— 
these must become the base of a new 
credit structure. The first step demanded | 
for return to normal business levels is 
the broadening of our rediscount base | 
throughout our entire Federal Reserve | 
System to a full recognition of this fact. | 
Under the Constitution, full authority to | 
bring this reorganization about is vested 
in the President and the Congress. Such | 
an expression of confidence by the lead-| 
ers of our Government in our basic in-| 
dustries would do more than any other | 
one thing to restore public confidence in| 
the soundness of our business structure. | 


Recourse to Sound 


Monetary Principles 

Organized agriculture further believes 
that recovery can take place by recourse 
only to the soundest monetary plans. Our 
present medium of exchange has failed to | 
meet our full requirements. We feel | 
that an adjustment should be made in our 
monetary system which will insure that 
our medium of exchange properly serves 
agriculture, industry and commerce. The | 
dollar must be a medium reflecting the | 
value, of exchange for the commodities 
and must mgt have in itself the power to 
fix the commodity exchange value. 

The second fundamental step is the res- 
toration of purchasing power to Ameri- 
can agriculture. Restore to the 27,000,000 
people living on American farms their 
purchasing power and there will no longer 
be closed factories and bread lines in our 
industrial centers. There are two im-| 
mediate actions that will go a long way | 
toward accomplishing this purpose. 

First, it is vitally important that the 
home market be protected for the Ameri- 
can farmer. Proper tariff protection 
should be provided that will insure the | 
American market to the American farmer | 
upon all farm commodities which can be | 
produced advantageously in any part of 
our country. 

The American farmer should be pro- 
tected from substitutes for our basic agri- 
cultural commodities which are brought | 
in duty free. The tariff should be ad- 
justed to a basis of equalization as be- 
tween agriculture and all other indus- 
tries and proper amendment should be | 
made to our Agricultural Marketing Act 
to'provide the full benefits of the Anier- 
ican protective system to our great sur- 
plus commodities such as wheat, cotton 


a, 
Ly 












and livestock. Specific measures provid- 
ing such amendmen the Agricultural 
Marketing Act are n efore Congress. 

In the proper een of our tarifi 

give agriculturegfhe ,full benefit of the 
American pr ¥ system, it is well to 
uote that Sue States Department 
of Agriculture, reporting on conditions as 
of Jan. 15, 1932, shows that the farm in- 
dex price, as compared to the five-year 
period of 1909 to 1914, to be an average 
of 6. As compared to this, the price 
paid by the farmer for his purchases is 
121. We thus conclude that the purchas- 
ing power of the farmer’s commodities 
is 48 per cent less than during the pre- 
war period. 


Need of Maintaining 


| Standard of Living 


The American standard of iiving can- | 
|not be maintained by a third of our popu- 


lation if they must compete with the low 


| wages and low standards of living in the 


tropical sections of the world. Recent 
figures disclose that America has made 
private loans in South America of $3,000,- 
000,000; in Cuba of $1,000,000,000; in the 
Philippines of $200,000,000 and in Argen- 
tina of nearly a billion. Millions of acres 
of American land would become a source 
of profit instead of loss if the duty-free 
products from these countries, where 
American capital has been loaned, were 
not permitted to demoralize the home 


| market. 


Such action will quickly restore from 
$3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 to the pur- 
chasing“power of our farm population and 


| will speedily bring about a period of na- 


tional prosperity. In the three-year pe- 


| riod—1929 to 1931—the annual farm cash 
|income was $9,600,000,000. This year, the 


cash income will be but $5,912,000,000. 
That difference spells prosperity or de- 
pression to American industry and com- 
merce. 

As a part of the effort to protect the 
home market for American agriculture, 
immediate encouragement should be given 
to the steps to curtail speculation on the 
commodity’ and other exchanges of the 
country. The practice of short selling 
creates fictitious supply and interferes with 
the normal operation of the law of supply 
and demand. Such practices should be 
prevented. 

The third fundamental step in the res- 
toration of national prosperity would 
come through the adoption of an ener- 
oe program on the part of national, 
State and county officials for the reorgan- 
ization and consolidation of governmental 
machinery. Such a program, properly 
carried out, would cut Government costs 
about $4,000,000,000. The public rec- 
ognition that such a program was to 
be carried into effect would inspire pub- 
lic confidence, wowed free hoarded dollars 
and would stimulate agriculture and in- 
dustry. 


\Comparative Cost of 
Government in 1913 


But facts are known to all. In 1913, the 


| total cost of Government, National, State 
|}and local was $2,919,000,000. 
|paid that year reached 64°per cent of 


The taxes 


national income. A year ago, total cost 


|of Government had mounted to $13,048,- 
| 000,000 and taxes absorbed 14.4 per cent 


of our national income. . 
It is a matter of common observation 


‘that our governmental operations are per- 


formed through scattered and uncoordi- 
nated units; that there is a tremendous 
duplication of effort. The courageous 
leadership of our national administration 
in the reorganization of governmental 
functions that will carry clear down to the 
local units, that will substitute a uni- 
fied, cohesive and responsible governmen- 
tal machine, will tremendously restore 
confidence and will stop the ever increas- 
ing drain on our national wealth. 

In 1913, the per capita tax amounted 
to $22.66. Of this, $6.92 was Federal cost; 
$3.11 State, and $12.63 local. In 1930, this 
had amounted to $83.21 per capita, of 
which $28.15 was Federal; $14.33 State, 
and $40.73 local. And this appalling tax 
increase did not represent the total costs 
of Government. That is the tax figure. 
Few units of Government balance their 
budget. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
is on record and has been for a number 
of years Gemanding the most rigid econ- 
omy in expenditure of public funds. Or- 


|ganized agriculture believes that without 


eliminating a single necessary or essential 
function of government, that simply 
through a program of efficiency and co- 


_ OF Its Schedule 


With Emergency Proposals| 
Disposed Of, Supply Bills 
And Revenue Measures 


Are to Be Expedited 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
want to see suffering in this country, that 
proposal and the proposal embodied in a 
bill now before the House to appropriate 
$100,000,000 for relief of drainage districts 
in the western States, if enacted into law, 
might wipe out all the savings effected 
by the policy of economy and retrench- 
ment now being exercised in the House. 
The legislation holding privileged status 
in the House at the start of the week is} 
the $50,000,000 appropriation bill for the 
Department of the Interior. This meas- 
ure followed the appropriation bill for 
\ the Department of Agriculture to the floor | 
‘of the House, and House leaders have 

|scheduled a vote on it for Feb. 9. 





Funds for Agriculture 
On the day on which the House plans 
|to vote on the Interior bill, the subcom- 
jmittee from the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, of which Senator McNary, 
|from the Committee on Agriculture, is 
{chairman, will start nearings on the ag- 
riculture bill. This is the first of the big 
annual supply- bills to reach the Senate, 
and Senator McNary plans to avoid delay 
as far as possible in getting the bill back 
to the Senate floor for action. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, 

will call the Committee on Territories and | 
Insular Affairs, of which he is Chairman, 
for hearings on Philippine independence, 
| Senator Bingham stated he did not know 
| how much time would be consumed, but 
| anticipated that there would be much tes- 
timony. 

The Philippine independece hearings 
center around the Hawes-Cutting bill and 
the bill by Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 

| Michigan. The former establishes the 

island possession as free in five years, and 

the Vandenberg pro 
20 years. 
Interior Supply Bill 

House leaders plan to pass the $50,000,000 





sa: is for release in 
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Aid to Retail Trade’ 


Meeting the Requirements | 
Of Buyers Called Prime, 


Factor in Business Re- 
covery by Dr. Julius Klein 





Interior Department appropriation bill 
Feb. 9, putting two of the annual supply 
measures, the Interior and Agricultural 
appropriation bills, over to the Senate side 
for action. Eight other regular appropria- 
tion bills remained to be reported from 
the originating House Committee on Ap- 
propriations which plans to have all of 
them in the House by April. 

The week’s program in the House in- 
cludes consideration of District of Colum- 
bia legislation and the proposed investi- 
gation by the House Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures into the pres- 
ent depressed value of silver, on Feb. 8; 
the Interior Department bill Feb. 9; bills 
on the so-called Wednesday calendar re- 
ported out of committees on Feb. 10; pri- 
vate bills on the calendar on Feb. 11; and 
the amended Norris resolutign (Res. 14) 
to change the time for beginning ses- 
sions of Congress and presidential and 
congressional terms, on Feb. 12. There 1s 
|a@ disposition on the part of some of the 
House majority to adjourn from Feb. 12 
to Feb. 15. 

In the House committees a variety of 
proposals are pending. Proposals for reor- 
ganization of Government departments is 
before the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, includ- 
ing proposed amalgamation of the Army 
and Navy into a department of national 
defense. 
tee will continue 
Board activities, alorg with bills to cor- 
rect what Chairman Davis (Dem.) of Tul- 


lahoma, Tenn., regards as unfair com- 
petition in shipping trade in southern 
waters. 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
will resume Feb. 9 in executive session the 
writing of the new revenue measure to 
meet the contemplated Treasury deficit, 
with expected production of new esti- 
mates and tax data on broadened lines 
from the Treasury before it. 

The House Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs has scheduled a hearing of the Sec- 
cretaries of War and Interior on Philip- 
pine independence, possibly in executive 
session, and the House Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce has amendatory rail- 
road legislation questions before it. Osher 
committees will have hearings. 


House Speeds Action 
On Norris Resolution 


|Special Rule Voted on Changes | 


In Presidential Terms 


ordination of effort, our total tax bill can | 


be cut 25 per cent. 

Organized agriculture, therefore, pre- 
sents a three-step program for the res- 
toration of national prosperity. First, a 
change in our credit structure to provide 
recognition of the basis of wealth, coupled 
with adjustments in our monetary sys- 
tem. Second, a restoration of the pur- 
chasing power of agriculture; and third, a 
25 per cent cut in our governmental costs. 

We stand today at the cross-roads— 
American leadership is confronted by the 
insistent question: Shall we _ stabilize 


| poverty and a return to the dark ages, or, 


Shall we stabilize prosperity and our 
splendid American standard of living? 


Persons Attending 


Conference Listed 

In attendance at the Conference were: 

William Green, president, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington. 

Warner S. Hays, president, American Trade 
Asociation Executives, Chicago. 

A. C. Pearson, president, National Publish- 
ers’ Association, New York. 

Darold D. Decoe, commander in chief, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Washington. 


’ 


Vincent Whitsitt. Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, New York. 

Gilbert Hodges, president, Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, New York. 

J. E. Spingarn, president, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, New York. 

D. J. Woodlock, National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, St. Louis. 

A. F. Whitney, president, 
Railway Trainmen,. Cleveland. 

Gerrish Gassaway, president, National As- 
sociation of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries, Wilmington, Del. 

Warren C. Platt, president, Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, New York. 

Mrs. John F. Sippel, president, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Washington. 

A. Johnston, president, Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, Cleveland. 

Melvin Jones, secretary general, 


Brotherhood of 


Interna- 


| tional Association of Lions Clubs, Chicago. 


James A. Emery, National Association of 
Manufacturers, Washington. 

Michael J. Ready, assistant general sed@re- 
tary, Catholic Welfare Association, Wash- 
ington. 

Allan A. Pope, president, Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America, New York. 

Henry H. Heimann, executive manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, New York. 

Reuben A. Bogley, grand master, Free and 
Accepted Masons, District of Columbia. 

Harry J. Haas, president, American Bankers’ 
Association. Philadelphia. 

Magnus W. Alexander, president. National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York. 

Emily R. Kneubehl, secretary, National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Clubs, 
Cincinnati. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, New York. 

Rush L. Holland, past exalted ruler, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks. 

George B, Cutten, president, Young Men's 


general secretary, 


| The House Committee on Rules Feb. 6 


ordered favorably reported to the House | 


a@ special rule paving the way for House 
action on the so-called Norris resolution 
(S. J. Res. 14), changing the dates for 
commencement of presidential and con- 
gressional terms of office. The House 
Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President and Representatives in Con- 
gress had stricken out all of the Senate's 
language and réplaced it with the text 
of a proposal by the late Representative 
Rutherford (Dem.), of Forsyth, Ga. 
|House leaders plan to take up the 
amended proposal Feb. 9. 
The Senate resolution proposes a consti- 
tutional amendment that regular terms of 
President and Vice President end and 
commence on Jan. 24 instead of March 4 
and that terms of Congress begin at noon 
Jan. 4, that Congress must assemble at 
least once in every year as at present, and 
stipulates the method of succession to the 
Presidency in event of the death of the 
President-elect before he qualified. A simi- 
tar proposal died in conference in the last 
Congress. The Speaker of the House, 
Representative Garner ‘Dem.), of Uvalde, 
| Tex., expressed the view orally Feb. 6 that 
| the resolution may pass the House. 

The effect of the resolution, as amended 
and now before the House for action, is 


Christian Association, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Fred C. W. Parker, secretary, Kiwanis Inter- 
national, Chicago. 

Mrs. Edith Salisbury, member of Washing- 
ton Zonta Club, Zonta International. 

Harold S. Buttenheiny National Conference 
on City Planning. 

H. C. Knight, president, New England Coun- 
cil, New Haven, Conn. 

Leon J. Obermayer, of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting the Jewish Welfare Board, including 
Young Men's Hebrew Association. 

John Poole, Rotary International, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Col. James L. Walsh, American Engineering 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Julius Barnes, chairman of the board, 
gaa States. Chamber of Commerce, New 
York. 

J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National Educa- 
tional Association, Washington, D. C. 

Chester R. Perry, Rotary International, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Gerish Gassaway, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Organization Secreta- 
ries, Wilmington, Del. 

L. W. Wallace, executive secretary, American 
Engineering Council, Washington, D. C. 

Morton Bodfish, executive manager, United 
States Building and Loan League, Chicago. 

Arthur M. East, National Thrift Committee, 
New York, N. Y. 

James Nelson MacLean, president, Associa- 
tion of Civic Service Club Executives, New 
York. 

William E. Best, president, United States 
Building and Loan League, Pittsburgh, Pa.’ ; 

Harold Tschudi, international president, 
Civitan. Club, Baltimore, 


The Merchant Marine Commit- | 
inquiry into Shipping 


| The “wise spending” plans of women) 

| consumers who are organizing to cooperate 
“to a place in the very front line of the 
battle for business reconstruction,” Dr. 

| Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 


| merce, said Feb. 7 in a radio address from} 


Washington over the Columbia Broad- 
| casting System. 

Explaining that workers in retail estab- 
lishments number about 5,800,000 and are 
paid approximately $100,000,000 weekly, 
Mr. Klein pointed to the national signifi- 
|cance of this industry and to the im- 
| portance of its meeting the requirements 
of buyers to be successful. 


Aims of Organizations 


The women organizing, Dr. Klein ex- 
plained, “plan to study themselves as 
consumers and, in effect, cooperate with 
| the retailer in enabling him to operate 
| more efficiently for his consumers and for 


| himself.” 


| “There has been much _ constructive 
| thought given of late to women’s relation 
to production and distribution,” he de- 
|clared. “The efforts of various women’s 
magazines to improve buying standards, 
to encourage wise spending, have been val- 
uable to our progressive merchants and 
trade associations, we are told, as well as 
to the women for whose benefit they were 
primarily intended. We are seeing, I 
believe, the beginning of the first substan- 
tial move on the part of the consumer to 
make her own inestimably important con- 


tribution to the solution of problems that | 
have hitherto been the burden solely of 


producers and distributors. 
Effectiveness of Work 
“I think it should be emphasized, though, 


that these producers and distributors have | 


been doing mighty efiective work in try- 
ing, from thefr side, to meet consumer 
wants. It is encouraging to learn, for one 
thing, that little of the so-called waste 
in distribution these days can be laid to 
the alert retailer. 


“Right now, the more than 2,008,000 
members of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs are embarking on a pro- 
gram whose significance can hardly be 
' exaggerated,” Dr. Klein continued. 
| “It is a movement which in the words 
|of the Federation’s able president, Mrs. 


summarized, under the head of “Explana- 
tion of the House Resolution” in the House 
Election Committee report, just filed with 
the House. The summary follows in full 
text: 


The Constitutional Amendment which 
this resolution proposes will accomplish 
the following: 

(1) The newly elected Congress will 
count the electoral votes, and in case a 
majority has not.ben received, the newly 
elected House of Representatives will 
choose the President, and the Senate (in- 
cluding the newly elected Senators) will 
choose the Vice President. 

(2) The newly elected President, Vice 
President, and Members of Congress will 
take office approximately two months after 
their election, 

(3) The new Congress may assemble ap- 
proximately two months after the election. 

(4) The power of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to choose a President, when- 
ever the right of choice devolves upon 
it, after the time fixed for the beginning 
|of his term (in the event that it should 
not be able to choose a President before 
that time) is preserved. 
| (5) The Vice President-elect will pbe- 
come President, in the event * that 
President-elect should die before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his 
contingency not covered by any provision 
in the Constitution. 
| (6) Congress is given power to provide 
| for the case where neither a Presiednt nor 
|a Vice President has qualified before the 
| time fixed for the beginning of the term, 
whether the failure of both to qualify 
jis occasioned by the death of both, by 
| the failure of the Hoyse to choose a 
| President, if the right of choice devolves 
upon them, and of the Senate to choose 
}a Vice President, if the right of choice 
devolves upon them, or by any other 
cause—these contingencies are not cov- 
| ered by any provisions in the Constitu- 
| tion. 

(7) Congress is also given power to 
| provide for the case of the death of (a) 
|any of the three highest on the list of 
those whom the electors voted for for 
President, if the election is thrown into 
the House, and (b) either or both of the 
two highest on the list of those whom the 
electors voted for for Vice President, if 
the election of the Vice President is 
thrown into the Senate. 

(8) The “short session” of Congress will 
be abolished. 

(9) A necesasry change will be made 
jin the effect of the Twelfth Amendemnt 
|and certain ambiguities will be removed. 

It is obvious that the above results can 
be accomplished only by constitutional 
amendment. 


Chinese Railway Service 
The Shanghai-Nanking and 
Tientsin-Pukow railways have sleeping 
car services available to travelers. (De- 
partment of Commerce), 
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These office buildings are grouped about the State Capitol. 
South Office Building No. 1, construction of which was begun in 1921. 
feet, containing 172 rooms, and of fireproof construction. The north and south elevations have each 14 Ionic 
limestone columns, each 36 feet 5 inches high and 4 feet 1 inch maximum diameter; the east and west front 

each have four similar columns. The building is 110 feet 11 inches in height. 


| John F. Sippel, will give its widely dis- | 
| tributed 


membership ‘an opportunity to 
gain a more practical knowledge of the 
relation between the wise spending of the 
individual consumer's dollar and national 
prosperity; to gain a more sympathetic 
understanding of some problems encoun- 
tered by producers and distributors in 
their efforts to serve the consumer effi- 
ciently; to gain a more purposeful recog- 
nition of the fact that woman, as the 
family buying agent, has a definite re- 
sponsibility in connection with acquiring 
wise spending habits that will tend to 
put the consumer’s dollar into profitable 
circulation; to do something with this 
knowledge, understanding, and recogni- 
tion of responsibility that, without cost 
to the individual, will constitute a coop- 
= movement of national impor- 
ance.’” 








executive personnel + pilots 


United Air Lines Has 


nature of Night Flying includes: 


over long distances at night. 


distance schedule. 


| 





FIRST to fly more miles with mail and passengers 


at night than by day, 


FIRST to fly 15,000,000 miles at night with mail and 
passengers—more than all European lines combined. 


| 
| 








ADIO telephone + directive radio 

beacon stations + 2,000,000 candle 
power beacons (spaced ten miles apart) 
+ blinker lights + flood lighted airports 
+ lighted emergency fields (every thirty to 
fifty miles) + constant weather reports 
+ special night flying equipment on the 
planes + a highly skilled operating and 


flown 15,000,000 miles at night 


EQUAL 


Commonplace Night Flying — And 


In conjunction with the important aids to national 
airways provided by the Department of Commerce, 
the U. S.Weather Bureau, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment, our contribution to the present commonplace 


FIRST to fly contract air mail on regular schedule 


FIRST to fly multi-motored mail-passenger planes 
at night on long distance schedules. 





| 








Wholesale Price 
O£ Commodities 
Declines Slightly 


Marked Decreases Shown 
For Farm Products and 
Food, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics States 


Wholesale prices showed an average 
drop of about 1 1-3 per cent for 784 articles 





The State of Pennsylvania has erected in the capital city of Harrisburg a group of State buildings which in- 
clude that Capitol, erected at a cost of over $11,000,000; South Office Building No. 1, which cost $3,250,000 to 
build; North Office Building, costing $3,000,000; South Office Building No. 2, $4,500,000; and the recently com- 


The view shows the 


It is an eight-story building, 296 by 90 


> 
Effect of Immigration Bill 
On Actors Is Construed 
In the Feb. 6 issue of The United States 


| cal error, the word, “not,” was omitted from 
| the first sentence, third paragraph of the 
|article dealing with the introduction of 
| the bill (H. R. 8877), to clarify the appli- 
cation to actors of the contract labor 
provisions of the immigration laws. The 
sentence should have read: 


“The party in question would ‘not’ be 
considered a ‘professional actor,’ an ‘ar- 
tist,’ or a ‘singer,’ unless he is of distin- 
guished merit and ability as an actor, or 
his professional engagements within the 
United States are of a character requiring 
superior talent, it would provide.” 





who have 
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FIRST to fly acon 
mail and passe 
Pacific seaboard 


Led the Way 


These achievement 


transportation and 


Daily on page 3, because of a typographi- | 


| during the week ended Jan. 30, as come 
| pared with the previous week, according 
| to a stafement Feb. 6 by the Bureau of 
| Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. 


| Marked decreases of 6 and 4 per cent 
| were recorded for farm products and food, 
| respectively, while the fuel and lighting 
| group was the only one to move upward. 
|The statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
;nounces that the index number of whole- 
| sale prices for the week ended Jan. 30 
stands at 66.7 as compared with 67.6 for 
| the week ended Jan. 23. This index num- 
ber, which includes 784 commodities or 
price series, weighted according to the 
importance of each article, and based on 
the average prices in 1926 as 100.0, shows 
a decrease of approximately 11/3 per 
cent for the week of the 30th, when com- 
pared with the week ending on the 23rd. 

Farm products, and foods show a marked 
| decrease during the last week of January 
when compared with the preceding week, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2,] 


Tourist Trade in Toronto 
Increased During Year 


| 

According to the Toronto Convention 
and Tourists’ Association, 1,419,208 tourists 
| registered in Toronto hotels in 1931 com- 
| pared with 1,326,000 in 1930, a report from 
Consul Emil Sauer, Toronto, states. In 
addition to these, convention attendance 
in 1931 totaled 167,000 compared with 
152,000 in the previous year. It is esti- 
mated that expenditures amounted ‘to 
about $31,000,000 in 1931 compared with 
$28,000,000 in 1930.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

















NIGHT FLYING 


HAS BECOME 
» COMMONPLACE 


ES 


tinuous day and night service with 
ngers between the Atlantic and 
s. 


s are an outstanding example of 


private capital and enterprise cooperating with 
governmental agencies in pioneering a new form of 


communication. 


The capital required during these pioneering stages 


has necessarily been substantial, but justified when 
the efficiency of these lines and their contribution to 


the Art of Flying are taken into account. 


FIRST to fly passengers at night on a regular, long 


On January first passenger rates were sharply re- 


duced. Call United 


Travel Bureaus fo 


Air Lines in your city, or Western 


Union, or transportation desks at leading Hotels and 


r reservations. Or write or wire 


UNITED AIR LINES, La Salle-Wacker Building, Chicago, 


lll. A booklet describing United Air Lines equipment 


PACIFIC Al 


18 


VARNEY AIR LINES 


and operations and a flight over the various routes 
will be sent upon réquest. 


~ UNITED AIR LINES | 


BOEING AIR TRANSPORT 
NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 











R TRANSPORT 








Pioneer air mail- passenger plane operators 
on five strategic routes. Serving 42 Cities in 


States. 
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| Summary of New Cases F iled Change in Status 
On Docket of Supreme Court And New Billsin 


Lawyer-banker Named 
as Member of Oklahonia 
- State Tax Commission 


- Colqred Strand 
~ Found Not Valid 
Mark for Rope 


Majority Ruling Concurred | 57 of any suit ae oak . = 
In by Two Members of | o States by parties engag' rr 


sale or distribution of commodities, 
Appeliate Court But on would be required under a bill just intro- 
9 
Different Grounds 


Emergency Tax 
Bills Signed by 
Gov. La Follette | 


Receipts From Levies on) 
Chain Stores and Incomes: 
To Be Allotted for Unem- 
ployment_Relief 


Affidavit on Legality of Trade 
Would Be Required to 


| |Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 
Begin Law Suit 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


- 


Congress Listed 


Daily Record of Measures 
Introduced and Pending 
In Senate and House of 
Representatives Shown 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 

| Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 
|duced by Representative McKeown (Dem.), | filed. 


[ae Ada, Okla., that an affidavit be filed Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 


question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 
the lower court’s opinion. or order. 


declaring the plaintiff has not violated | 
the anti-trust laws of the United States. 

In the event of failure to file such an 
affidavit, the court would be directed, un- 
der the terms of the measure, to dismiss 
the suit upon motion of the defendent 
party. The provision would be applicable 
only as to suits upon contracts entered 
into after the passage of the proposed 
law. 


A further provision would permit the 
interposition in a suit in equity or at law 
upon the sale or distribution of any com-~ 
modity of the defense that the plaintiff at 
the time of entering into the contract, or 

’ : : subsequent thereto, has committed any 
7 ve published in the issue Of |of the acts forbidden by the anti-trust 
Feb. 6. 


In their concurring opinion, it is pare stiath 
stated that the decision denying reg- ee 
istration should rest solely on the 
ground that color by itself does not 
constitute a valid trade mark, and not 
merely that the applicant was not en- 
titled to registration over the opposi- 
tion of the owner of a mark consisting 
of a painted red strand in a rope. | 

The concurring opinion follows in 

full text: 

Granam, Presiding Judge, and LENROOT, 
Judge, specially concurring. 

We concur in the conclusion that the 
applicant is not entitled to registration of ' 
its mark which it describes as “a silver by the law 
strand which is incorporated am, - te +4 The more reasonable view of the mat- 
during the ee eran nds Suan | ter, we think, is that one may not regis- 
a Dawrever een ae A of the ma- ter a trade mark which consists only of 
ppcee cated ht r oP 7] the majority | coloring one part of his article of manu- | 
elon, * proceeds ‘upon the theory that oe “othe ge = Tg, 

ic 7 ‘ ’ | any other g I. | 
an poe sosult with ot one mark | part of his manufactured article is of a 
ee cecision should rest upon the particular form, so that it may be dis- 


; , tinctive when colored, the design patent 
grou ae mark is not! jaws ive ample protection for the shape 


cia ‘and design of said parts. 
There) has been much litigation con- This, in itself; however, should give him 


cerning the mark of the opposer here,| ., right to register the said combination 
which is described in the agreed  state-| (+ form and color as a trade mark for 


ment of facts herein to be “‘a helical stripe | hin woodh 
of uniform width and distinctive color| We otdes tee eames . 
i ght of better author 
roduced by painting one of ine referred| ity inclines to the view that such dis- 
7 the majorit opinion. Leschen &|tinctive coloring of a part of a device, as 
Be Broderick Dor U S. 166: Leschen|® strand of a rope, does not constitute a 
Sons v. Broderick, 36 App. D. C. 451; valid, registrable trade, mark. a 
; 5 ig Fed ’ n re Waterman, pp. D. C. E 
Leschen & Sons v. Fuller, 218 Fed. 786. Gini ‘ath @ maak rommale tb be vente 


In none of these cases was the validity tered, ich consisted in coloring the feed 


of the alleged trade mark of the opposer b 
ar of a fountain pen red, and the portion 
eee ee tere case Sires above. cited, Se of the fountain pen reservoir or handle 


cos > pesmnn. ste This adjacent thereto, black. In its applica- 
mark was described as a “streak of dis-| tion the applicant said: “The trade mark 
tinctive color produced in or applied to ee ae j~ 4 eo eee maseu. 
Bwire rope. This mark is usually applied The court of apeals, citing the decision 


b ainting one strand of the wire rope 

a ’distinctive color, usually red.” The court |0f the Supreme Court in Leschen & — 

held the mark invalid, saying in part: v. Broderick, supra, refused to permit the 
. Color As Trade Mark registration, stating: “It is well settled 
“whether mere color can constitute a|that a trade mark can not be acquired 

valid trade mark may admit of doubt. |!" the use of color not connected with 

Doubtless it may, if it be impressed in a|SOme symbol or design.’ 

particular design, as a circle, square, tri- Similar Cases Cited a 

angle, a cross, or a star. But the author- ss hale % a eee toon Go., 

Nee ee eee eee ee sought to be used on insulating tubes or 


“Tt is unnecessary to express an opinion L I S 
en re-|coverings for electric wires which con- 
I Me gl hg: as sisted in flakes of mica impressed on the 


P ctivel 
oe BI oy 7 external surface of the same. The court 


. ave been valid.” > Q \ 
inthe on ens above cited, the = “oy ee oe ———— a 
f the District of Co-|that this was nothing more than an ih- 
mors, Speoee ° t genious attempt to obtain a trade.mark 


lumbia stated, in addition to what is f 
rity opinion herein: of which color, unconnected with some 
eee to coe ae symbol or design, was the essential feature. 


“We have assumed, for the purposes of 
this opinion, that the Patent Office was! In Sawyer v. Horn, 1 Fed. 24, a party 
was claiming as a trade mark in part, a 


right in holding that a mark consisting of 
S  atripe, or uniform width, spirally dis-| package consisting of a cylinder with a 
posed around the surface of wire rope, metal perforated top, sealed with red seal- 
may constitute a valid trade mark. We|ing wax. Such claim was held to be with- 
have not deemed it necessary to consider | out legal right. 

In riven Co. v. Morris, supra, it. was 


uestion, since neitner party is in a 
Ld — sought to sustain a trade mark which 


ition to raise it here.” 
tn the case last above cited, the Circuit | consisted ofya piece of buff-colored inser- 
tion used in drawers, which themselves 


Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit, 
i t coin the use of a yellow| were made of white jean. The court held 
Seoeeee, Cons Z that no valid trade-mark could be ac- 


strand rope by one of opposer’s competi- d 
tors, said in part: ™ - quired therein, because it was the use of 
“A colored strand, not restricted to any ,a@ color not connected’ with some symbol 
color, is not a valid trade mark. A.|or design. This case was approved in 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co. v. Broderick | Newcomer v. Scriven, supra. 
& ‘Bascom Rope Co., 134 Fed. 571, 573, 67 In Davis v. Davis, 27 Fed. 490, an ar- 
C. C. A.; 418, 420; Samson Cordage Works|rangement of soap in a box by which a} 
v. Puritan Cordage Mills, 211 Fed. 603,| certain pattern of colors was presented to | 
the eye was held not to be such a trade} 


Piiek and if that is « vaiid trade mark, 4 | mark ld _be legally registered 
if that is a va rade mark, it; mark as cou e legally re 
oo In Dodge Mfg. Co. v. Sewall, et al., 142) 


is so because, and only because, it is 

limited to a red stripe or strand, and that | Fed. 288, a manufacturer of rope secured | 
limitation permits the use by others of|a registration as a trade mark of a colored 
wire ropes with strands of other colors,| thread twisted into the rope. The court 
and the defendants do not infringe that|held that if this manufacturer had any 
trade mark because they use a yellow| trade mark at all, it must be confined to} 
a blue thread, which was the only one it 


strand.” 
Conflict of Opinion Cited had ever used, but added that no trade 
Comparing the language just quoted | mark could be held to be valid which did 
not involve a figure or design. 


with the reasoning of the majority opin- igu 
Decisions on Colors 


jon, conflict is observed. If the language ; 
Diamond Match Co. v. Saginaw Match | 


of the Supreme Court and of the Circuit h 
Court of the Eighth Circuit above quoted | Co., 142 Fed. 727, involved an alleged trade 


Presiding Judge Graham and Asso- 
ciate Judge Lenroot concurred in the 
majority opinion of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals holding an 
applicant was not entitled to register 
a trade mark described as “a. silver 
strand which is incorporated t the 
rope during the laying-in operation 
for wire rope, but placed their con- 
currence upon grounds other than 
those stated in the opinion of the ma- 
jority. (The majority opinion, in the 
case of A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
v. American Steel & Wire Co. of New 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 6. 


The Governor of Wisconsin, Philip F. | 
La Follette, on Feb. 6, signed the bill im- 
posing an emergency income tax and an 
emergency tax on chain stores. Under 
the terms of the law, revenue from the 
new * will be used for unemployment 
relief. 


In the determination of “taxable in- 
come” for the emergency tax, gains or | 
losses on the sale or disposition of stocks, 
bonds and other securities and from the 
sale of real estate or personal property 
will not be applicable, unless such assets | 
constitute the regular stock in trade of | 
the taxpayer. No deduction will be per- | 
mitted on account of dividends received | 
from shares of stock of corporations pay- | 
ing the Wisconsin income tax. 


Rates of Emergency Taxes 


The rates of the emergency income tax 
are the same as the rates of the presen! 
tax, and are graduated from 1 per cent 
to 7 per cent as follows: On the first 
$1,000 of taxable income 1 per cent; on 
the second $1,000, 1% per cent; on the 
third $1,000, 142 per cent; on the fourth 
$1,000, 2 per cent; on the fifth $1,000, 2% 
per cent; on the sixth $1,000, 3 per cent; 
on the seventh $1,000, 34% per cent; on 
the eighth $1,000, 4 per cent; on the ninth 
$1,000, 414 per cent; on the tenth $1,000, 
5 per cent; on the eleventh $1,000, 5% 
per cent; on the twelfth $1,000, 6 per ceni; 
on any sum in excess of $12,000, 7 per cent. 


The rates of the emergency chain store | 
tax are as follows: $10 for each store 
in excess of one but not to exceed five; 
$20 for each store in excess of 5 but not 
to exceed 10; $35 for each store in excess 
of 10 but not to exceed 20; $50 for each 
store in excess of 20. 


Receipts Allotted for Relief 

The entire receipts from the emergency | 

taxes, less administration expenses, are 

appropriated for emergency relief pur- 

poses, the allotment and distribution to 
be made as follows: 


“To the several counties administering 
outdoor poor relief under the county sys- 
tem and to the several cities, towns and 
villages administering outdoar poor re-| 
lief under the local system, $1 per in-| 
habitant as shown in the 1930 census. 

“To counties, cities, towns and villages 
administering outdoor poor relief, 25 per 
cent of their expenditures for outdoor 
poor relief in 1931. 


“$500,000 is alloted to the Conservation 
Commission, for the building of fire lanes 
and roads and other necessary fire pro- 
tection work. 

“$250,000 is alloted to the Industrial 
Commission and shall be paid upon its 
certification to counties, cities, towns and 
villages administering outdoor poor relief. 


Balance Goes to Localities 

“The entire balance of this appropria- 
tion shall be paid to counties, cities, towns 
and villages administering outdoor poor 
relief in the proportion which their ex- 
penditures for outdoor poor relief in 1931 
bore to the total expenditures for this 
purpose in this year throughout the State.” 

Emergency board contro: of the expendi- 
tures is provided for in the following lan- 
g 


* Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 
R. 8896. Summers of Tex. Authorizing 
ts among States for agricultural and 
ion purposes; Agriculture. 


Bridges 


| Changes in status: 

S. 2317. St. Joseph River, St. Joseph, Mich., 
bridge. Reptd. to S. Jan. 9, 1932. Passed 8. 
Jan. 13, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Ap- 
proved Feb. 5, 1932 

S. 1291. Choctawhatchee River, Freeport, 
Fla. bridge. Reptd. to S. Jan. 9, 1932. Passed 
S. Jan. 13, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Ap- 
proved Feb. 5, 1932. 

8. 3132. To extend time for completion of 
bridge by Norman County, Minn., and Traill 
County, N. Dak., across Red River of North 
on boundary line between States. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 4, 1932. Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. 

S. 3237. To legalize bridge across Miss, 
River at Grand Rapids, Minn. Passed 8S. Feb, 
| 5, 1932. 
eH. R. 474. For construction of free high- 
way bridge across Mo. River at or near Garri- 
son, N. Dak. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1932. 
Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5, 
Pased S. Feb. 5, 1932. 

H. R. 4695. To extend times for commenc- 
ing and completing of bridge across Mo. River 
lat or near Culbertson, Mont. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 13, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 5. Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. 

H. R. 70. For construction of free overhead 
| viaduct across Mahoning River at Struthers, 
|Ohio. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1932. Passed H, 
Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5, Pased 8. 
Feb. 5, 1932. 
| H. R. 4696. For construction of free high- 
way bridge across Mo. River at Power-Site 
| Crossing, Mont. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. 
Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. to 8. Feb: 5. 
| Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. 
| H.R. 5131. Extending time for commenc- 
ing and completing bridge across Miss. River 
{near and above New Orleans, La. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 14, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. 
| H.R, 5471. For construction of public toll- 
bridge across Wabash River in Sullivan 
|County, Ind. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932, 
and the process of using such dry gas in | Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. to 8S. Feb. 5. 
automobiles and for apparatus for perform- | Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. 
ing such processes, on a determination lim- | H. R. 5478. To extend time for compl 
iting the claims to a mechanical rotating | bridge across Miss. River near Baton 
mixer over the patentee’s contention that | La. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. 
any mechanical device which would per- Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. 
form the same function as a rotating me- 
chanical mixer was embraced within the 
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Anti-trust laws (see Monopolies). | 
Bill of review (see Patents). 
Commerce (see Monopolies). 


Constitutional law (see State Taxation: 
Kansas). 

Capone (see Federal Taxation: Deduc- 
tions). 

Courts—Supreme Court of the United States 
—Jurisdiction—Certiorari—Review of deci- 
sion favorable to petitioner—Conflict be- 
tween decisions of circuit courts of ap- 
peals— 

Whether the Supreme Court of the United 
States may issue a writ of certiorari to re- 
view a decision of a circuit court of appeals 
sustaining the validity of a patent on the 
petition of the holder of the patent by rea- 
son of a decision of the court of another 
circuit holding the patent invalid, under 
section 6 of the Act of Sept. 6, 1916, as 
amended Feb. 13, 1925, providing that “no 
writ of error, appeal or writ of certiorari 
intended to bring up any cause for review 
by the Supreme Court shall be allowed or 
entertained unless duly applied for within 
three months after the entry of the judg- 
ment or decree,” in view of the elimination 
of the words ‘complained of’ following the 
word “decree” by such amendment.—Mantle 
Lamp Co. of America v, The George H. Bow- 
man Co., No. 673; C. C. A. 6, cert. (53 Fed. 
(2d) 441). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
for death of freight train engineer in 
head-on collision—Application of last clear 
chance doctrine—Effect of engineer’s neg- 
ligence in disobeying train order— 
Whether a railroad company was liable 

under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act 

for the death of an engineer of an extra 
freight train running under train orders, 
who was killed in a head-on collision with 

@nother train, under the last clear chance 

doctrine om the theory that the conductor 

of the train after discovering the peril failed 
to apply the air brakes and stop the train, 
or could avoid liability on the ground that 
the collision was due to the negligence of 
the engineer in not complying with a train 
order instructing him to stop the train and 
keep it on a siding until the other train had 
passed and that such negligence continued 
down to the time of the collision.—St. Louis 

Southwestern Railway Co. v. Simpson, No. 

674; Ark. Sup. Ct., cert. (Nov. 9. 1931). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
for injuries to conductor—Negligence of 
railroad—Violation of rule of railroad 
company — Contributory negligence — As- 
sumption of risk— 

Whether a freight train conductor who 
fell and was injured while loosening a brake 
when. a draft of cars on one track were 
moved on a signal given by the head train- 
man after he had been told by the conduc- 
tor to move the cars forward and back onto 
a track on which there was another draft 
of cars for the purpose of getting the train 
ready for a trip, could recover under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act on the the- 
ory that the railroad company was negli- 
gent by reason of the engineer’s noncom- 
pliance with a rule of the company requir- 
ing engineers to “obey the orders of con- 
ductors as to starting, stopping and the 
general management of trains’; or whether 
the conductor was precluded from recover- 
ing damages on the ground that his own 
negligence was the sole cause of his injuries, 
or on the ground that he had assumed the 
risk of being so injured.—Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co. v. Russell, No. 666; New York 
Sup. Ct., cert. (Nov. 24, 1931). 

Indictment (see Internal revenue). 

Injunction (see Patents). 

Internal revenue — Offenses — Attempt to 
evade income tax—Commissioner’s deter- 
mination of deficiency as condition prece- 
dent to prosecution— 

Whether a determination by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue of the deficiency 
of the income tax due from a taxpayer who 
has filed a timely return, under sections 
1045, 1047, 1048 and 1050 of title 26 of the 
United States Code, was a condition prece- 
dent to the prosecution of the taxpayer for 
attempting to evade and defeat the income 
tax, in violation of section 1266.—Guzik v. 
United States, No. 680; C. C. A. 7, cert. (Dec. 
10, 1931). 

Internal revenue — Offenses — Attempt to 
evade tax—Proof of taxable income—Bank 
deposits— 

Whether, in prosecution for attempting to 
evade the payment,of a Federal income tax, 
evidence as to the defendant’s bank de- 
posits, not identified as gains or profits, was 
proof of taxable income.—Oliver v. United 
States, No. 658; Guzik v. United States, No. 
680; C. C. A. 7, cert. (Dec. 2 and 10, 1931). 
Internal revenue — Offenses — Attempt to 

evade tax—Sufficiency of indictment— 

Whether an indictment alleging an at- 
tempt to evade a Federal income tax was 
fatally defective because of an allegation 
that the defendant evaded the tax, on the 
theory that the indictment pleaded not an 
attempt but a completed offense.—Oliver v. 
United States, No. 658; C. C. A. 7, cert. (Dec. 
2, 1931). 

Internal revenue — Offenses — Attempt to 
evade tax—Application of statute to tax- 


Act of 1926 (26 U. S. C., 1266) providing 
! that “any person required under this Act 
to collect, account for and pay Over any 
tax imposed by this Act, who willfully fails 
to collect or truthfully account for and pay 
over such tax, and any person who will- 
fully attempts in any manner to evade or 
defeat any tax imposed by this Act or the 
payment thereof shall * * * be guilty of a 
felony,” is applicable to taxpayers or is lim- 
ited in its application to collectors.—Oliver 
v. United States, No. 658; Guzik_v. United 
States, No. 680; C. C. A. 7, cert. (Dec. 2 and 
10, 1931). 

Jury—Waiver—Entire jury— 

Whether a Federal court erred in permit- 
ting the defendant in a criminal prosecu- 
tion to waive the entire jury.—Oliver v. 
United States, No. 658; C. C. A. 7, cert. (Dec. 
2, 1931). 

Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act). 

Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Transac- 
tions constituting interstate trade or com- 
merce—Business of cleaning and dyeing— 
Whether business of cleaning, dyeing and 

renovating wearing apparel or other articles 

which have passed into the hands of the 
ultimate purchaser thereof, in which de- 
fendants are engaged, constitutes trade or - 
commerce under the Sherman Anti-trust 

Act or under the common law.—Atlantic 

Cleaners & Dyers, Inc., et al., v. United 

States, No. 667; D. C. Sup. Ct., appl. (Nov. 

5, 1931; no opinion). 

Motor carriers ‘see State Taxation: Kansas). 

Negligence (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act): 

Patents—Infringement—Practice in courts— 
Bill of review—Newly-discovered evidence 
—Results of experiments of Bygeau of 
Standards—Laches— 

Whether a circuit court of appeals, having 
reversed the decision of a district court for 
the plaintiff in a suit for infringement of 
= for processes for preparing a dry 

omogeneous gas from air-gasoline mixtures 





ply changing the colors in which it is| 
displayed. In this connection, reference 
is had to the authorities cited, in connec- | 
tion with other suggestions made herein. | 
Intention Under Law 

This being true, to grant registration | 
to such a color combination in such a} 
case is to grant to the applicant a prac- 
tical re on all color combinations. 
Either such a registration must be re- 
stricted to#he particular colors described 
in the application, or, in legal effect, it 
is as broad as the solar spectrum itself. 
Certainly, the latter was never intended | 


JOHN T. BAILEY ) 
KLAHOMA CITY, Okla., Feb 6.—A 
vacancy on the State Tax Commis- 
sion created by the recent death of W. 
B. Hudson, of Henryetta, has been filled 
by Governor Murray with the appoint- 
ment to the post of John T. Bailey, of 
Algion, Pushmatataha County. Governor 
Murray in announcing the appointment 
referred to Mr. Bailey as one of the best 
informed men in Oklahoma on the sub- 
ject of taxation. 

Mr. Bailey, attorney and owner of a 
bank at'alihina, is 53 years of age and 
came to the State in 1904 from Chicago 
and previously had lived in Iowa. He 
has been active in banking and the farm 
loan business in eastern Oklahoma, and 
has given considerable study to tax 
problems. 











Rulings on Applications 
ae le 


Patents and Trade Marks 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 
ror, A. Nielsen; Appeal No. 2863, Feb. 


, 


ing 
e, 
Passed H. 
5 4 Passed 8S. 
. 5, (1932. 
| H.R. 5626. For construction of bridge across 
terms of the patent, erred in denying the | Red River of North near Biggland, Minn, 
patentee’s motion for leave to file a bill of | Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. Pased H. Feb. 1, 
review on the ground of newly-discovered | 1932. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. Passed S. Feb. 
evidence as to experiments made by the | 5, 1932. 
Bureau of Standards and the results thereof H. R. 5878. For construction of combina- 
which were made public after the decision | tion railroad and highway bridge across Miss, 
of the circuit court of appeals and the Su- | River near Baton Rouge, La. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
preme Court's denial of a writ of certiorari | 14, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. to 8S. 
to review the decision and which sustained | Feb. 5. Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. 
the patentee’s contention; and whether the | pijis introduced: 
patentee was estopped to assert the right to | H R. 8910. Baldrige. Authorizing City of 


| Omaha, Nebr., to construct toll bridge across 
| Mo. River, at or near O’Hern Street, South 
Omaha, Nebr., and to acquire, maintain, and 
operate existing toll bridge across Missouri 
between Cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Patents—Interference—Burden of proof. 
N’s. parent application having been filed 
before that of H., burden is upon H. of 
establishing his case (originality), and 
unless this is fully discharged senior ap- 
plicant must prevail; burden is not 
changed by fact patent may have issued 
to junior applicant cases being copending; 
burden is greatly increased by concurring 
decision of Patent Office tribunals. 
Patents—Interference—Originality. 
Where one party has clear, reasonable 
evidence and other party uncertain proof, 
former prevails on question of originality. 
Patents—Electric Candle Socket, priority 
awarded. 
Nielsen application for Electric Candle 
Socket awarded priority against Patent 
1649228 to Herst. 


In_ re William E. Moore; 
2878, Feb. 1, 1932. 


Patent s—Patentability—Aggregation or 
combination. ” 

Arrangements of old elements each of 
which in new relation performs same func- 
tions is not patentable although better or 
more satisfactory result is obtained, when 
result is merely sum of number of old 
results. 

Patents—Electric Furnace, claims refused. 

Moore application for Electric Furnace, 
claims 7 et al. refused. 


a review on the ground of such newly-dis- 

covered evidence by reason of his delay in 

filing the motion after the disclosure of the 
results of the experiments where the de\&{y 
was due to lack of sufficient funds for the 

prosecution of the case.——Deppe et al. v. 

General Motoss Corporation, No. 670; C. C. 

A. 3, cert. (52 F. (2d) 726). 

Patents — Infringement — Manufacturer’s 
right to injunction pending determination 
of patentee’s previously instituted suit 
against seller— 

Whether a manufacturer being sued for 
infringement of a patent was entitled to an 
injunction against the prosecution of the 
suit pending the determination of the pat- 
entee’s previously instituted suit against 
the seller on the theory that the recovery 
of damages in the suit against the seller 
would constitute full satisfaction for the 
infringement.—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
v. Overman Cushion Tire Co., Inc., No. 679; 
Cc. C. A. 6, cert. (Nov. 13, 1931; no opinion). 
Patents—Specification and drawings—Suffi- 

ciency of disclosure—Compliance with sec- 

tion 4888, Revised Statutes— 

Whether Theurich patent, No. 1623564, 
covering advertising signs made of corru- 
gated paper which are manufactured by 
printing designs on flat paper with a dis- 
tortion which is rectified by subsequent 
corrugation, and then pasting upon a flat 
paper so as to prevent the ridges from 
spreading, is invalid under section 4888 of 
the Revised Statutes (35 U. S. C. 33) for 
absence of a material and characteristic 
element from the specification and draw- 
ings, where there is no express disclosure 
that the backing to the corrugated paper 
should be either flexible or of paper, the 
claimed point of novelty over the prior art. 
—Morgan Lithograph Co. v. Wezel & Nau- 
mann Aktiengesellschaft, No. 678; C. C. A. 
2, cert. (Nov. 9, 1931; no opinion). 
Patents—Validity—Anticipation—Patents— 

Whether Blair patent, No. 1435199, cover- 
ing a heat-insulated receptacle of the non- 
vagaum type is void for want of invention 
by reason of the prior art.—The Mantle 
Lamp Co. of America v. The George H. Bow- 
man Co., No. 673; C. C. A. 6, cert. (53 Fed. 
(2d) 441). 

Principal and surety (see Trusts). 

anes (see Federal Employers’ Liability 

Set-off and counterclaim—Claims arising 
out of same transaction—Replevin by con- 
ditional seller—Buyer’s plea claiming dam- | Masonic Memorial Assn. of memorial building 
ages for breach of warranty— . at Fort Benning, Ga. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5, 1932. 
Whether a claim of a purchaser of per- S. 1690. To make provision for care and 

sonal property under a conditional sales | treatment of members of National Guard, 


Indians 
| Changes in status: 
| §. 1438. To authorize sale of land on Camp 

McDowell Indian Reservation to city of Phoe- 
| nix, Ariz., for use in connection with its watere 
supply development. Reptd. to 8. Feb. 1, 
1932. Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. 

H. R. 225. For payment of $25 to each en- 
rolled Chippewa Indian of Minn. from funds 
standing to their credit in Treas. of U. 8S, 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 5, 1932. Passed S. Feb, 
5, 1932. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8898. Leavitt. Authorizing deferring 
of collection of construction costs against In- 
dian lands within irrigation projects; Indian 
Affairs. a 

H. R. 8899. Leavitt. For acquisition of cere 
tain lands for benefit of Rocky Boy Indians, 
Mont.; Indian Affairs. 

8902. Hawley. Conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine claims of certain bands or tribes of In- 
dians residing in Oreg.; Indian Affairs. 


Judiciary 





Appeal No. 


fuage: 

“tt is the intent of the Legislature that 
no expenditure shall be made under this 
act in excess of the receipts from the spe- 
cial taxes which are levied, so that no State 
tax on property will be required to make 
up the deficiency. It is the further intent 
of the Legislature that payment shall be 
made at times and in amounts which will | 7pe Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. 
not embarrass the State Treasury or en-|" Worden Grocer Co.; Appeal No. 2855, 
danger the solvency of the public deposi-| Feb. 1, 1932. 


tories:” : Trade marks—Identity and _ similarity— 
The new law then authorizes the emer- Words. 
held adeptively simi- 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8897. Sumners of Tex. To authorize 
compacts or agreements between States relat- 
ing to service of process and production of 
witnesses in criminal cases; Judiciary. 

H. R. 8904. Dyer. To extend provisions of 
| Revised Statutes, section 721, so that general 
or common law and equity jurisprudence of 
several States shall be regarded as rule of 
dec. in Federal courts in cases where they 


Monuments 


gency board to postpone and determine “Quaker Maid” 
certain of the appropriations. lar to “Quaker.” 


CURRENT’ LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BLUE SKY LAWS—tTransactions within statute—Breeding contract of fur farm payer as well as collector— 

corporation— \ P on 1114 (b) of the Revenu 
A contract by which a muskrat fur farms corporation sold what was designated | => ee : 

as “breeding trios,” each consisting of one male and two female muskrats, con- Calendar of the Court of 





Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8901. Byrns. Authorizing selection of 
site and erection of suitable monument 
thereon indicating historical significance of 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal; Library. 

National Defense 
Changes in status: 

S. 1692. To amend sec. 90 of National De- 
fense Act, as amended, relative to employ- 
ment of caretakers for National Guard organ- 
izations. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5, 1932. 


499. Authorizing erection by National 


« 


contract for damages for breach of war- 


are to be construed as any intimation that 
the Leschen red strand mark is a valid 
trade mark, it must be so because the 
Leschen mark is restricted to one color, 
namely, red. Hence, logically, that being 
true, the applicant here might lega 
claim the right to use a silver strand, be- 
cause no rights of the opposer would be 
violated thereby. 
But we believe that both reason and 
the weight of legal authority justify the | 
view that neither a silver strand nor a} 
red strand in a wire rope, by itself, consti- | 
tutes a valid trade mark. Such a mark| 
consists of coloring a certain part of a) 
manufactured article in a certain way,| 
and nothing more. It would certainly | 
not be held to be a valid trade mark to 
color the entire rope in a certain way. |} 
As was said by the Supreme Court in| 
Leschen Rope Co. v. Broderick, supra: | 
“Certainly a trade mark could not be} 
claimed of a rope, the entire surface of | 
which is colored.” | 
It. is well settled that a valid trade 
mark cannot be acquired in the use of a} 
color not connected with some symbol or | 
design. Scriven Co. v. Morris, 154 Fed. ! 
914; Newcomer v. Scriven, 168 Fed. 621; 
In re Waterman, 34 App. D. C. 185; Tay- | 
lor v. Bostick, 299 Fed. 232; In re Amer- 
ican C. L. Co., 28 App. D. C. 446. 
What is the distinctive design which| 
the registrant here claims? It says that 
it colors one strand of its rope silver. 
What sorts of ropeg it manufactures, or 
how the strands are arranged, is not 
clearly defined. Whether its ropes con- | 
sist of two, three, or 10 strands is not | 
stated. If the occasional view of a col- 
Ored strand is to be the mark, such view | 
may vary as the ropes vary in manu-| 
facture. 





Applications Discussed 

Such a coloring of a rope strand does | 
mot, to our minds, indicate a design, but 
is rather a fortuitous matter, depending 
upon circumstances. It would be equally 
appealing to the reason if the manufac- 
turer of tables would paint the tops of 
his tables red and the legs blue, and 
claims this for his trade mark, irrespec- 
tive of the kind of table manufactured. 

The same simile might be carried into 
every avenue of trade and commerce. As- 
sume that a maker of automobiles paints 
the ‘bodies of his care yellow and the} 
wheels black. This may consfitute a de- 
sign, for which he might possibly have 
a design patent, but may he register the 
same as a trade mark composed of said | 
color design alone? 

If he may, then it is because his color 
mark may be said to be associated with 
some -distinctive symbol or design, for 
such is the law as laid down by the au-| 
thorities. Then, if he is entitled to reg-| 
ister such trade mark under the laws of | 
tlie United States, no one else may be per-| 
mitted to use his trade mark, by simply 
senging the colors, as, for instance, paint- | 
ing bodies black and the wheels yel-| 





The majority opinion holds, and it is 
well settled law, that one may not appro- 
priate the’trade mark of another, by sim- 


mark which consisted of coloring the head 
of a match red, with a blue tip thereon. 
The court held that such a mark did not 
constitute a valid trade mark, stating, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s boogs are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Mais, Stuart P. B. It isn't far from London. 
365 p. Lond., Richards, 1930. 31-33689 
Oursler, Fulton. True story of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden. 281 p., plates. N. Y., Lewis Cope- 
land co., 1929. 31-33531 
Rea, Mrs. Marguerite (Requa). The diet book 
for doctor, patient and housewife, 
Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1931. 
Sanders, P. C. The smile of the cynic. p. 
San Antonio, Globe print. co., 1931. 31-33448 
Sanderson, Ezra D. Insect pests of farm, 
garden and orchard. 3d ed. rev. by Leonard 
M. Peairs. 568 p., illus. 
1-33544 
Schwarz, Heinrich. David Octavius Hill, mas- 
ter of photography. Illus. Tr. from Ger- 
man by Helene E. Fraenkel. 67 p. N. ¥4, 
Viking press, 1931. 31-33312 
Sebastian, Joan D., pseud. Success in love. 
223 p. N. Y., Carranza & co., 1931. 31-33538 
Sinai, Nathan.. Survey of medical facilities 
of city of Phil., by ...and Alden B. Mills. 
(Pubs. of Com. on costs of medical care: 
no. 9.) 298 p., illus. Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago press, 1931. 31-33545 
Spengler, Robt. ©. Answers (judicial opin- 
ions) to Business law cases. 588 p. Chicago, 
Walton pub. co., 1931. 31-33524 
Stewart, Oliver. Cross-country flying. 116 p.. 
illus. N. ¥., R. R. Smith, 1931. 31-33314 
Tietjens, Edwin. Desuggestion for attainment 


N. ¥., Wiley, 1931.! 





of health, happiness, and success, by .. .; 
tr. from 2d German edition by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. 593 p. Lond., Allen & Unwin, 
1931. 31-33692 
Towns, Chas. B. Reclaiming the drinker. 77 
. N. Y., Barnes & co., 1931. 31-33318 
Vogue. Vogue's guide to practical dressmak- 
ing. 64 p., illus. N. Y., Conde Nast, 1931. 
31-33310 
. A. de. Best known 
p. N. Y¥., Blue ribbon 
31-33449 
and 
Voorhis & c@., 
31-33526 
Applied personnel adminis- 
338 p., illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1931. 


Voltaire, Francois M 
works of - 504 
books, 1931. 

Walter, Carroll G, 


Brief-writing 
cacy. 248 p. 


N. Y., Baker, 
1931. 

Walters, Jack E, 
tration. 


31-33536 
620 ; 


Wilde, Oscar, Best known works of... 
p. N. Y., Blue ribbon books, 1931. 
31-33450 

Thomas, Anglo-Norman poet, 12th cent. Ro- 
mance of Tristram and Ysolt, by Thomas 
of Britain; tr. from Old French and Old 
Norse by Roger Sherman Loomis; rev. ed. 
293 p., plates. N, Y. Columbia univ. press, 
1931, 31-33629 


advo- | 


strued with a so-called “breeding contract” under which the corporation, at the 
option of the purchaser kept and cared for the animals at its breeding grounds in 
consideration of the receipt of one half of the purchaser’s proportionate share of 
all cash proceeds accruing from the sale of pelts and live animals, from such breed- 
ing grounds, constituted a “security” within the meaning of thé Minnesota Blue 
Sky Law, since the two contracts, construed together, constituted the sale of an 
interest in a profit-sharing scheme or venture within the statutory definition of 
“securities.” 
State of Minnesota v. Robbins; Minn, Sup. Ct., No. 28676, Jan. 22, 1932. 
. 


DAMAGES—Liquidated damages—Breach of contract to remove and scrap steam- 
ships— 

Provisions of a contract for the purchase from the Federal Government of five 
steamships which required the purchaser to pay the Government as “liquidated 
damages, and not a penalty” the sum of $100 for each vessel for each day after a 
specified date it shall have failed to remove the vessels from their location at the 
time the contract was entered into, and the sum of $100 for each vessel for each 
day after a specified date it shall have failed to scrap and dismantle the vessels 
to prevent further use, were not void on the ground that they provided for the 
payment of a penalty, in view of the importance to the Government, which was 
engaged at the time in building up a merchant marine, that the vessels be de- 
stroyed within the time limit fixed by the contract, and the inability to ascertain 
with any degree of accuracy the damages which would result from the purchaser's 
breach of its agreement. 

Boston Iron and Metal Co. et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 4, No. 3213, Jan. 12, 
1932. 

SHIPPING—Limitation of liability—Injunction against actions—Proceeding involv- 
ing but one claim—Nature of proceeding— 

Where the owner of a yacht instituted proceedings to limit his liability and 
posted a stipulation for the value of the yacht following the death of a seaman 
and the presentation by the seaman’s administratrix of a claim for an amount in 
excess of the value of the yacht, the court in the limitation proceeding erred in 
refusing to vacate the injunction which it nad issued against all actions on the 
ground that the limitation proceeding was in rem and therefore deprived other 
courts of jurisdiction, on the motion of the admunistratrix to vacate the injunction 
on the ground that no other claims could arise from the accident; the limitation 
proceeding was not a proceeding in rem, since its only purpose was to limit the 
owner's liability to the value of the yacht; the fact that the claim as originally 
made exceeded the value of the yacht was immaterial. 

Putnam, in re; C. C. A. 2. 


TRADES-UNIONS—Strikes—Injunction—Display of placards in front of theaters— 
Effect of false statement—Boycott— ‘ 

Proprietors of theaters who had engaged members of a billposters union to do 
the billposting and billing outside of the building, but who had refused to permit 
them to take down the advertising matter in the lobbies of the theaters and set 
up new advertising matter on change of program, were entitled to an injunction 
restraining the members of the union, during a strike called for the refusal of the 
proprietors to enter into an agreement permitting the members to change the 
advertising matter in the lobbies, from carrying on the sidewalks in front of the 
theaters placards reading “union billposters locked out,” since such statement was 
false in that there was no lockout and the display of the placards with such state- 
ment followed by the words “union sympathizers stay away” constituted in effect a 
boycott to the injury of the proprietors. 

Olympia Operating Co. v. Costello et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud, Ct., Jan. 26, 1932, 


WILLS—Olographic wills—Probate—Original jurisdiction of court of State in which 
will was executed and in which testator was domiciled—Effect of invalidity in State 
in which executed— 

An olographic will executed in Illinois by a resident of such State, who died in 
such State owning real estate in South Dakota, could be probated in South Dakota 
under South Dakota laws providing that an olographic will “may be made in or 
out of this State,” although the will was void in Illinoig and could not be probated 
in such State, notwithstanding the general rule that the probate court of the 
State in which @ will was executed and in which the testator was domiciled has 
exclusive original jurisdiction of the probate of the will. 

Potter et al. v, Wilson et at; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7281, Jan, 25, 1932. 





Customs and Patent Appeals. 


Assignment of customs appeals for the | 
session beginning Feb. 8: 


Feb. 8 ! 

No. 3478. U. S. v. General Dyestuff Corp.; re- 
appraisement, coal-tar products. 

No. 3470. U. S. v. Case & Co.; princess laces 
—embroideries. 

No. 3429. U. S. v. Philipp Wirth et al.; re- 
appraisement, asbestos filters. 

No. 3480. Redden et al. v. U. S.; 
tubes, 

9 


Feb. 
No. 3485. U. S. v. Blandamer; flexible tariff 
—straw hats. 


No. 3487. U. S. v. S. Leon & Co.; flexible | 
tariff—straw hats. . 
No. 3493. S. Leon & Co. v. U. S.: flexible 
tariff—straw hats. 
No. 3474. Paramount v. U. §.; pull chains— 
ornaments. 
8.; 


No. 3481. Lekas v. U. beans — 
wake in tins 


quartz-glass 


- Feb. 10 
No, 3489. Field v, U. S.; handkerchiefs, em- 
broidered. | 
0. 3495. U. S. v. Field; glass powder bowls. | 
No. 3486. Neuman, etc., v. U. B.: pork liver 
paste. 
Feb. 11 
No. 3488. Procter v. U. S.: Whale oil ren-| 
dered in foreign vessel on high seas. 
No. 3476. U. S. v. Tidewater Oil Co.; 
Sning plant machinery. 
0. . Kraft v. U. S.; —velv | 
on. remission—velveeta 


No. 3494. U. S. v. Hulsizer; 
cial flowers), 


oil re- | 


isolepsis (artifi- | 


ee Feb. 12 
: . Norwegian v. U. S.; 
—sodium nitrate.” S.; flexible tariff 


No, 3468. Calif. Fruit v. U. 8.; 
“= aoreene. 
0. 3. Lloyd’s v. U. S.; salvaged - 
dise—American goods returned.» meee 


No. 3484. Pacific v. U. S.; 
eens ae. ; kamaboko—canned , 


fourdrinier 


Legislation Approved 
By President Hoover 


President Hoover on Feb. 6 a rov 
bills passed by Congress as follows. - 


S. 1291. An act to extend the times f 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Choctawatchee River, 
near Freeport, Fila. 

S. 2317. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Michigan and Ber- | 
rien County, or either of them, to construct, 


maintain and operate a bridge across the St. 
Joseph River, 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S. Cus- 
toms Court—No. 116, Reappraisement Cir. | 
Nos. 2173-2195. Subscription price, 75 cents 
a year. (13-2916) | 

Commercial Standards Monthly—Vol. 8, No. 7, 
Jan., 1932, Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1 a year. 

(20-26685) 

Consumption of Fuel and Electric Energy in 
Manufacturing Industries — Manufactures: 
41929. 15th Census of U. S., Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 





Tranty could be set off by a plea in bar in 
the seller’s action of replevin against the 
purchaser to recover possession for default 
in payment of installments, under section 
411 of chapter 17 of title 24 of the District 
of Columbia Code which provides that mu- 
tual debts and claims * * * may be set off 
against each other by a plea in bar.—Frig- 
idaire Sales Corp. v. Marks, No. 669: D. C. 
Ct. Appls., cert. (Dec. 14, 1931). 
Trusts—Sale of real estate under order of 
court—Sale trustee’s bond—Liability of 
surety after transfer of proceeds to testa- 
mentary trustee— 

Whether the surety on a bond which was 
executed by a testamentary trustee, serving 
as such without bond, as the trustee ap- 
pointed by the court to sell real estate con- 
Stituting the trust estate for investment of 
proceeds, and which was conditioned on the 
faithful performance of his duties as such 
Sales trustee, was liable for the defalcation 
of proceeds of the sale by the trustee after 
his transfer, as sales trustee, of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to himself as testamentary 
trustee pursuant to an order of the court.— 
Klein y, United States Fidelity & Guaranty 


Co., No. 661; D. C. Ct. Appls. c 
Wash. L. Rep. 20). ere Sees Oe 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Actounting—Tax period—Gross income— 
On Feb. 27, 1919, the taxpayer and other 
members of a syndicate organized a cor- 
poration to take over certain oil leases 
which they had purchased; after divers 
transactions, including sales of corpora- 
tion's stock to public, taxpayer received a 
cash profit which was reported as taxable 
income; he also received some 50,000 shares 
of the corporation, which then had no as- 
certainable market value: on July 31, 1919, 
the corporation consolidated with another 
corporation, the taxpayer receiving shares 
of the consolidating company for his shares; 
did Circuit Court of Appeals err in holding 
that taxpayer was taxable on value of 
shares received, as of date that Syndicate 
operations were closed, namely, when the 
two corporations consolidated; and, if so. 
whether value of shares was’ fixed at too 
high a figure.—Lincoln Bank & Trust Co., 
etc., Executors, v. Commissioner, No. 668. 
c. c. A. 6. cert. (31 F. (2d) 73). 5 
ctions—Net losses—Consolidat - 
| ree tet du members— + am 
Consolidated report of two associations 
1924 showed net loss; consolidated eee 
the two associations and three corporations 
for 1925 showed net income for the three 
corporations and loss for the two associa- 
tions; whether net loss of associations for 
1924 could be availed of by any of the new 
affiliates to diminish net income of the 
group for 1925, when one person owned 
Substantially all the stock of associations 
asd corporations involved.—Planters Cotton 
Oil Co., Inc., v. Hopkins, Collector, No, 672: 
C. C. A. 5, cert. (53 F. (2d) 825). , 
a taxes—Sporting goods—Skates—1918 
Whether children’s “sidewalk roller skates” 
and “sled skates" were subject to excise 
tax on sporting goods imposed by section 
= (3) = ie ze Act.—Endicott, Trustee, 
Vv. United States, No. 671; . pe 
(50 F. (2d) 299). ee oe ae 
STATE TAXATION 
Kansas—Motor carriers—Private carriers— 
Whether Kansas tax on private motor 
carriers (L. 1931, chap. 236), based on truck 
capacity and mileage, is invalid, on the 
ground that it makes discriminatory exemp- 
tions and compels private carriers to as- 
sume the burden of common carriers.— 
Continental Baking Co. et al. v. Woodring 


et al.. No, 677; D. C., D. Kans., appl. (Dec. 
15, 1931), _ ; 


Organized Reserves, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and citizens’ military training camps 
who are injured or contract disease while en- 


gaged in military training. Reptd. to 8. Feb. 
5, 1932 ° - ” 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8906. Loofbourow. To authorize Secy, 
of War to secure for U. S. title to certain pri- 
vate lands contiguous to and within Militia 
pores Range Reservation, Utah; Military Af- 
airs. 


Public Buildings and Gro 

| Bills introduced: . nae 

H. R. 8907. Connery. To authorize Secy. of 
yee. to ae end adjoining Lawrence, 

SS., post office site; Public Buildi 
Grounds. -—— 

H. R. 8909. Wilson. To require purchase 
and use by exec. depts. and establishments 
and by Govt. contractors and subcontractors 
of domestic articles and materials; to require 
specification of alternate materials for con- 
struction; to give preference to materials and 
articles produced, grown, or manufactured lo- 
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Congress 


_ The Senate was not in ses- 
sion Feb. 6, having adjourned 
Feb. 5 to noon, Feb. 8. 


The House of Represent- 
atives was not in session, hav- 
ing adjourned Feb. 5, until 
noon, Feb. 8. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTIC€ 


In observance of “the constitutional 
right of petition, The United States 
Daily accepts for publication advertise- 
ments on controversial questions, but 
inasmuch as The United Sta’ Daily 
does not express any opinion of its own 
in the publication of news or vertis- 
ing, no responsibility is assumed by The 
United States Daily for the statements 
made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on con- 
troversial questions are accepted from 
all individuals, groups, organizations or 
companies, but it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the 
representatives of the Advertising De- 
partment does not in any way commit 
The United States Daily to acquiescence 
in or acceptance of the views expressed 
by those who advertise on controversial 
questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on 
one side of a controversial question any 
advertiser wishing to answer such views 
may do so in vertising space under 
the same conditions.—Advertising De- 
partment, The United States Daily. 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 











Production of Oil Value of Crude Oil Exports 
Shows Drop, But | 


'\Volume Near High Mark for 11 Years, How- 


Stocks Increase 


Motor Fuel Output Declines 
Further and Exports Are 
At Low Level, Depart- 
ment of Commerce Says 








December crude oil production was 73,- 
174,000 barrels, the daily average output 
having shown a decrease from November, 
but the upward trend of crude stocks was 
continued from November into the next 
month, according to the monthly petro- 
leum statement of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. 


Motor fuel production continued down- 
ward and exports in December were at the 
lowest since 1925. The indicated domestic 
demand for motor fuel was lower in De- 
cember than in November, but higher 
than in December, 1930, it was pointed 
out. (A summary of the statement was 
printed in the issue of Feb. 6.) The state- 
ment on the petroleum industry’s activi- 
ties in December follows in full text: 


Crude Output Lower 


Crude Petroleum: According to reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the production of 
crude petroleum in the United States dur- 
ing December, 1931, amounted to 73,174,000 
barrels, or practically the same as the 
output in October. The December pro- 
duction represents a daily average of 2,- 
360,000 barrels, a decrease from November 


of 68,000 barrels. This decline was due | | 
\In Oil Trade Maintained 


the entire decrease in daily average out- | 


largely to the “introduction of Sunday 
shutdowns late in the month. Practically 


put in December was recorded in Texas, 
where every major producing district 
showed a lower output. The largest de- 
cline was recorded in the East Texas field, 
where the daily average output dropped 
from 401,000 barrels in November to 358,- 
000 barrels in December. In Oklahoma 
the daily output at Oklahoma City and 
Seminole declined in December, but this 
was more than compensated by gains in 
the older fields. Daily average production 
in California continued steady at around 
the 500,000-barrel mark. 

The upward trend in crude stocks, which 
began in November, was continued in De- 
cember. Stocks of crude in California 
showed comparatively little change, but 
stocks in the Mid-Continent field increased 
nearly 3,000,000 barrels as the decline in 


demand by refiners exceeded the reduction | 


in output. Stocks of Pennsylvania grade 
crude also increased in December, al- 
though in this case production increased 
while consumption decreased. 


Refining Slackens 


Refined Products: Daily average runs to 
stills of crude petroleum in December 
amounted to 2,346,000 barrels, a decline 
of 33000 barrels from the previous month, 
but 37,000 barrels higher than a year ago. 

The production of motor fuel continued 
to decline and amounted to 1,163,000 bar- 
rels daily, compared with 1,205,000 bar- 


rels a month ago and with 1,112,000 barrels | 


daily during December, 1930. Daily aver- 


age exports of motor fuel amounted to! 


87,000 barrels, a material decline from No- 


vember. This marked the lowest level for | 


exports of motor fuel recorded since 1925. 
The daily average indicated domestic de- 
mand for motor fuel in December 
amounted to 985,000 barrels, which is 3.5 


per cent above a year ago. Stocks of 
motor fuel continued to increase and 
amounted to 42,320,000 barrels on Decem- 
ber 31. This total represents an increase 
of 3,624.000 barrels over November, and is 


1,779,000 barrels above the total of a year | 


ago. At the current rate of domestic de- 


resent 39 days’ supply compared with 34 
days’ supply on hand a month ago and 
37 days’ supply on hand a year ago. 


Refinery Operations 


The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from 344 refineries, with an ag- 


gregate daily recorded crude-oil capacity | 
of 3,687,910 barrels, covering, as far as the | 


Bureau is able to determine, all opera- 
tions during December, 1931. These re- 
fineries operated during December at 64 
per cent of their recorded capacity, given 
above, as compared with 357 refineries op- 
erating at 64 per cent of their capacity 
in November. 

The production of natural gasoline, 
after serene during October and No- 
vember, fell off in December, when the 


total output amounted to 146,000,000 gal-| 


lons, a daily average of 4,710,000 gallons. 
The majority of the producing fields 
showed comparatively littie change in out- 
put in December. Production continued to 
gain in the eastern States. The largest 
decline in output in December occurred 
in the Seminole field. Stocks of natural 
gasoline held at the plants showed com- 
rere little change during the month; 
he total on hand Dec. 31, 1931, amounted 
to 27,070,000 gallons, compared with 26,- 
924.000, gallons on hand at the beginning 
of the’ month. 





Foreign Countries Adopt 
New Import Restrictions 


France, Denmark, the Union of South 


Africa, Yugoslavia, Dutch Guiana and Co-| 


lombia placed further restrictions or re- 
uirements on their imports last week, the 
partment of Commerce stated Feb. 8 
in a summary of the week’s tariff develop- 


ments. The summary follows in full text: | 


Effective Jan. 29, 1932, imports of all 


products into Denmark are made subject | 


to import certificates to be approved by 
the National Bank.of Denmark. ; 
_Under a provision of its Export Sub- 
sidies Act, the Union of South Africa has 
imposed depreciated exchange “dumping” 
duties on a specified list of articles im- 
ported from certain countries. 

French imports of radios from the 
United States have been suspended until 


further notice. France also announces) 


that the import quota on radio tubes has 
been exhausted, no further imports of 
tubes to be admitted before April 1. The 
establishment of an import quota on en- 
amel ware and a plan to impose import 
quotas on additional produccts is also re- 

rted. France has increased the propor- 
ion of foreign wheat permitted in do- 
mestic milling. 


After March 5, 1932, Yugoslavia will | 
g an Will | portant customer of the United States. 


require film importers to order certain 
uantities of foreign quantities of domestic 

lm or pay cash penalty in lieu. 

Dutch Guiana import duties have been 
temporarily advanced by one-tenth of 
their present amount. A sliding-scale 
emergency duty on bacon has been im- 
posed by the Irlsh Free State. El Sal- 
vador has restored a former lower import 
ow, oS jnrd. ay 

Colombia noW requires certificates 
origin instead of commerical invoices = 
collective shipments.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





Kentucky House Passes 
Surety Bonds Measure 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Feb. 6. 

Fidelity and surety bonds effective in 
Kentucky must be written within the 
State in the future under the provisions 
of a bill passed by the Kentucky House. In 
effect the bill requires al! such bone ‘9 
be negotiated through agents doing busi- 
ness in the State. . 

Buria: associations will be regulated 
further under another bill passed by the 
House. The measure would place such 
organizations under the supervision of the 
— peed eee ane benefits 
wou e payable cas ad of mer- 

| chandise. 


|63 per cent lower in 1931 than in 1930. | 


|Shipments of gasoline in containers in 


| the total went in containers in 1931, com-| 


| pared with 7 per cent in 1930 and 14 | 
| cent in 1926. i 


| In Gasoline Purchases 
mand, the December motor fuel stocks rep- | 





resident agent. 
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Shows Decline for Year 





ever, Department of Commerce. Says 





American crude oi! exports in 1931 were 
the greatest since 1920, with the exception 
of 1929, but lower prices brought the value 
to the lowest level of recent years, accord- 
ing to figures just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The value of 
all petroleum and petroleum products 
shipments abroad was $271,402,575 last 
year, as against $495,451,835 the year 
before. 

The value of gasoline, the largest item 
in the export trade of these oil commodi- 
ties, declined more than half, while the 
vorume fell about a third. Quantity gains 
were shown for light lubricating oil, unre- 
fined paraffin wax and petrolatum, but the 
value receded from the 1930 levels. 

_The figures reveal the following addi- 
tional information: 


With Canada and Japan taking the bulk 
of the exports of crude oil, shipments 


jfrom this country rose from 23,704,162 
|barrels in 1930 to 25,535,159 barrels last 
| year, an 8 per cent increase. The value, 
| however, dropped from $32,153,377 to $20,- 
| 827.852, The 1929 value was $37,799,683. 


Canada took 75 per cent of the total, or | 


The value of crude oil shipments was 


The only item increasing in vaiue was 
residue, including road oil, the gain be- 
ing from $61,415 in 1930 to $75,923 the fol- 
lowing year. 


Favorable Balance 


In spite of the decline in foreign sales | 
of petroleum products last year, this 
country maintained a favorable balance 
in this trade, the value of exports being 
nearly three times that of imports. 

Imports of petroleim and its products | 
were worth $93,896,395 last year, as 
against a 1930 total of $146,457,393. Im- 
portations of crude aggregated 47,249,655 
barrels, valued at $39,220,620, compared 
with 62,129,419 barrels, worth $64,872,121 
in 1936. 

Exports of bulk gasoline last year ag- 
gregated 41,335,995 barrels, valued at $94,- | 
789,073, while the 1930 figures were 59,- | 
014.848 barrels valued at $218,216,188. | 


| $14,512,344, compared with 4,180,483 bar- 


1931 totaled 2,450,564 barrels valued at | 
| 


rels valued at $32,430,596 in 1930. 
Valuations declined much more than 
quantities, however; that total value of pe- 
troleum exports last year was 46 per cent! 
below that for 1930 and 52 per cent be- 
low tsso 1929 figure, whereas the volume 
of exports reached only 20 per cent from 


| 1930 exports and 24 per cent from those 


in 1929. Of the 20 petroleum products 
exported in 1931, only crude oil, crude 
paraffin and petroleum showed volume in- 
creases over 1930 exports, and only pe-| 
troleum residuum showed an increase in 
value. | 

Gasoline exports in 1931 were lower | 
than in any other year since 1929; com-| 
pared with 1930 they showed a drop of 
30 per cent in quantity and 57 per cent | 
in value. Accompanying the total de-| 
cline is noticeable the continued, trend 
toward bulk shipments, exports in con- 
tainers having decreased much more read- 
ily than the other type. In 1931 bulk ex-| 
ports of gasoline were 16 times as great 


|as those in containers, and each year a 
per cent below the previous month but 4.6 | 


smaller percentage of gasoline is shipped | 
by the latter method. Only 6 per cent of 


United Kingdom Leads | 
| 

The United Kingdom continued to be | 
the best gasoline customer, followed by 
France, Canada and Australia. All of 
these took smaller amounts than in the 


| preceding year. Netherlands, Belgium and 


Sweden, next in order, were the only im- 
portant customers which increased their 
purchases in 1931 over those for 1930. 
Brazil continued to be the largest pur- 
chaser of gasoline in containers, followed 
by New Zealand and Uruguay. 
Kerosene shipments, like those of gas- 
oline, declined in both quantity and value 
in 1931, the decrease amounting to 25 
per cent in the former and 45 per cent 
in the latter. The United Kingdom re- 
mains the largest purchaser of bulk kero- 
sene from the United States; China, The 
Netherlands, France and Denmark are 
also important destinations. A conspicu- 
Ous decline is noted in the purchases of 
Japan, which dropped from 2,000,000 bar- 
rels of kerosene in 1928 to only 153,000 in 


| 1931. China, Brazil, British India and 
| Japan are the largest users of United 
| States kerosene in containers. Bulk ship-| 


ments formed three-fourths of the total 
exports in 1931. 


American exports of all lubricating oils | Average Prices at Wholesale in Week 


jin 1931 declined 18 per cent in volume and 


about 30 per cent in value; the largest 
relative declines were shown by light lu- 
bricating oils in small packages, and by 
black lubricating oils. ere were no in- 
creases in either value or quantity under 


|any of the five classifications. The large 


industrial countries of Europe—United 
Kingdom, France, Germany and Belgium 


, continue to be the leading customers of 


the United States in lubricating oils, fol- 
lowed by Canada. Almost ail of ‘the 
European countries as well as British In- 
dia, Japan and Australia, are large con-| 
sumers of lubricating oils from the United 
States, which are marketed in practically 
every country of the world and hold first 
place in the greater number of these 
markets, » 
The same statement can be made in re- 
gard to lubricating greases from the 
United States, since there are few coun- 
tries of the world in which they are not | 
used. Foreign sales of lubricating greases 
in 1931 declined 25 per cent in quantity | 
and 34 per cent in value from those of 


| 1930, which were below the 1929 exports. 


The United Kingdom and other important 
industrial countries were the largest pur- 
chasers in 1931 as in other years. 

_United States exports of gas and fuel 
Oils in 1931 declined 18 per cent in vol-| 
ume and 28 per cent in value from those | 


of 1930, and were the smallest in quan- | 9 


tity recorded for any year since 1922. 
These anigments increased up to 1927, but 
have declined each year since. Japan 
has made large purchases under this 
class in recent yedrs, and in the past two 
years has displaced Chile as the most im- 


Chile comes second, followed by Panama | 
(including the Canal Zone), Canada, Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom. | 
Exports of unrefined paraffin wax in 
1931 increased 9 per cent in volume and 
fell off 9 per cent in value, petrolatum 
increased less than 1 per cent in volume 
and fell off 15 per cent in value, and 
petroleum residuum increased 24 per cent 
in value, but fell 10 per cent in quantity 
Residuum is the only classification in 
which value does not show a greater de- 
cline than quantity. All the classifications 
not mentioned before show decreases in 
oth; minéral spirits (turpentine substi- 
tute) decreased 8 per cent in quantity 
and 12. per cent in value; refined paraffin 
wax 5 per cent in quantity and 33 per 
cent in value; candles 22 per cent in 
quantity and 29 per cent in value; petro- 
leum asphalt 30 per cent in quantity and} 
| 


Resident Agent Proposal 
Sponsored in Kentucky | 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Feb. 6. | 


A bill (S. 304) has been introduced in | Net demand deposits 


32 per cent in value; and petroleum coke 


43 per cent in quantity and 49 per cent 
in value. 


United States petroleum imports in 1931 
were 36 per cent below those for 1930 
and 35 per cent those for 1929 in total 
valuation. The decline in quantity was 
less marked; the 1931 total was 19 per 


cent below the preceding year and 21 per 
cent below 1929. All items recorded de- 


creases except lubricating oils, paraffin 
wax, and asphalt and bitumen. 


The 1931 imports of crude oil had the 
lowest annual -total recorded for over 10 
years; they were 24 per cent in volume 
and 40 per cent in value below those for 
1930. Venezuela continued to be the 
principal source of supply, furnishing the 
United States 45 per cent of the 1931 
total. Colombia came second with 25 per 
cent, and Mexico, which hag shown a 
Steady decline in exports to the United 
States in the past 10 years, was third with 
17 per cent. Netherland West Indies and 
Peru were next in order. 


{about 19,251,370 barrels, and Japan about | Gasoline Imports 


| 3,574,922 barrels, or 14 per cent. 


Decline in Year 


Gasoline imports in 1931 dropped 20 per | 
cent in quantity and 40 per cent in value} 


from the figures for 1930 but were larger 
in volume than in any other previous 
year. Netherlands West Indies and Trini- 


dad are the only important contributors to | 
| this trade; the former supplied 89 per cent 


of the total in 1931, and the latter 9 per 
cent. 

Kerosene imports had a greater relative 
drop in 1931 than any other item of either 
import or export under petroleum prod- 
ucts. Their 1931 total was 94 per cent be- 
low 1930 in quantity and 90 per cent in 


value. Lubricating oil, another smal item | 
of the import side, was one of the few) 
| products to record an increase in 1931,| 


quantity showing an increase of 28 per 
cent and value 36 per cent. 

Imports of topped oils, including fuel 
oils, have increased about 100 per cent 


| Since 1923 (the first year statistics on this 


product were completed; in 1931 this item 
was larger than in any previous year ex- 
cept 1930 and only 4 per cent below the 


| record for that year. Its value decline was 


14 per cent. The Netherland West Indies 
is by far the larger supplier of this prod- 
uct to the United States. 

Paraffin wax imports increased 25 per 
cent in quantity over those for 1930, but 


declined 9 per cent in value. Asphalt and | 
bitumen imports also increased, being 38 | 


per cent greater in volume and 59 per 
cent larger in value than in 1930. Mineral 
wax, however, was in conformity with the 
general trend, and decreased 28 per cent 
in quantity and 41 per cent in value. 


South Dakota Holds 


Insurers to ‘Dee. 31’ 
Values of Securities 


ill Not Accept Arbitrary 
Dates in Reports Filed by 
Companies, Insurance De- 
partment Announces 


Prerre, S. Dak., Feb. 6. 

Following the recent ruling of Attorney 
General M. Q. Sharpe (6 U. S. Daily 
2527) in which it was held that quotations 


of an arbitrary date, such as June 30,| 
could not be used in valuing securities | 


owned by insurance companies in_ filing 
South Dakota reports, the State Insur- 
ance Department will accept only Dec. 31 
values, according to the Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner, Fred N. Whiting. 

Life insurance companies, assessment 
life associations and fraternal beneficiary 
associations will be permitted to amortize 


their bonds if they are amply secured | 


and not in default as to principal or in- 
terest. Amortization is optional for such 
companies, Mr. Whiting said, except in 
those cases where former annual state- 
ments have been filed on that basis. In 


such cases the Insurance Commissioner re- | was 106.5 per cent. 





OMMISSIONER William 

A phrey of the ‘Federal Trade Com- 

ission took the oath or office as chair- 
man of that body Feb. 5, having been 
appointed chairman by order of the 
commission, effective Feb. 1. 

Mr. Humphery is just beginning his 
second term as a Federal Trade Com- 
missioner, having been confirmed last 
week by the Senate for reappointment. 
He is the first ever to be nominated_and 
confirmed for a second full term as Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner. € 
began Feb. 25, 1925, following appoint- 
ment by President Coolidge. , 
was made by President 
Hoover last June.—Issued by thé Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Total Life Ins 


urance 
| ates 66 kilovolt ered to _—— — oil a 
| i s: thro e 
In World Shown to |22,c.2°3.crmicors care 8 


Exceed 147 Billions 


Average Annual Increase of | total capacity in transformers, 925 miles of 
12 Per Cent Made Since 
1924, According to For- 


eign Service Officers 


appointment 





per capita, 


with $152, 
Netherlands with $123. 

The remainder of the countries reported 
upon have less than $100 of insurance per 
capita, Brazil, Mexico and Argentina, pre- 
ceding India at the bottom of the list. | 
It may be added, however, that in those 
countries now showing the least amount 
of life insurance per capita forces are at 
work which promise to produce notable 
results in the course of the next few years. 

Comparisons With National Wealth 

In the United States the amount of in- 
surance in force at the close of 1928 was | least five such plants have been retired. Be- | 
cause of inadequate reserves, the Railroad | 


cael antennas ‘ g j nati Commission seems to have acquiesced in an | 
wealth, representing a higher ratio 2 lotrengn of tatanmihie aanaie accounte by 268,+ 





NEW CHAIRMAN OF 
TRADE COMMISSION 











WILLIAM E. HUMPHERY 


E. Hum- 


His first term 


The second 


[Continued from Page 1.1. _ 
play an increasingly important part in in- 
ternatioial life insurnce developments. 
1924 Mexico carried approximately $16,- | 
302,000 of life insurance. - 
1930 this had grown to $51,824,000, an in- 
crease of 319 per cent. 
| period Chile's totad 


At the close of 


During the same 
increased 438 per cent, 
from $20,080,000, a large part of this in- 
crease being accomplished in 1929, follow- 
ing the application of new insurance leg- 
Cuba 
Venezuela are other countries of the same 
geographical division that have made re- | 
markable progress in this respect. 

The amount of 
throughout 


per capita 
the world varies from $2 in| of the company that the consumption of do- 
India to $843 in the United States (1929).| mestic consumers not using important heat- | 
in|ing and cooking appliances rarely averages 


-  ¢ ¢ ¢ i fe in-| above 500 kilowatt-hours a year, or 40 kilo- 
order, are Canada, with $640 of Ii with watt-hours a month, but when ranges and 


|Ranking next to the United States, 


New Zealand 
$358, Australia with $273, the United King- 
dam with $266, Sweden with $205, Italy|ana in one division exceeds 6,000 ktlowatt- 
Norway with $137, and the 


26.4 per cent of the estimated national 


any other country. 
corresponding ratio for national incomes|” On the same basis as the valuations given 
The Latin American 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











Expenses of Operating Utility 
In California Are Described! 


Mortgage Clause 


In Fire Insurance 


eo | 
Transcript of Testimony Deals With Midland Policy Construed 


Counties Public Service Corporation 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 12 by Judson 
C. Dickerman, economist of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing in 
connection with the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into financtal activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Feb. 6 and proceeds as 
follows: 


Q. Turn to the part of your report en- 
titled Midland Counties Public Service Cor- 
| poration, at page 72. What was the relation 
| of this company to the other California prop- 
erties formerly controlled by the North Amer- 
ican Company? 

A. All the common and preferred stock of 
this company was owned by the Western 
Power Corporation, which in turn was con- 
trolled by The North American Company 
through stock ownership. It is thus affiliated 
with the other companies discussed in this 
hearing. 

Its corporate officers are the same as those 
of San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation 
and its official general office is in Fresno. As 
previously stated, it is operated as a division 
of San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation 
though the accounts are kept as those of a 
distinct corporation, making annual reports 
to the Railroad Commission. 

Q. What is distinctive about the territory 
it occupies? 

A. This corporation serves cities and rural 
areas in portions of Fresno, Monterey, San 
Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara Counties. 
Part of the territory in the eastern portions 
contains extensive oil fields. The low moun- 
tains of the coast range are bars on the east- 
ern slopes but carry some wood on the coast 
side. Cattle and sheep ranches are the prin- 
| cipal agricultural activities in the drier hill 
country On the coast are numerous small 
| valleys producing fruit and truck, practicing 
| irrigation from artesian or pumped wells and 
there are several beautiful residential towns. 


++ + , 

Q. Of what does the property consist? 

A. The property consists wholly of electric 
transmission lines, substations and distribut- 
jing system. The company owns no generat- 
jing stations. 
| It purchases its entire supply of electric 
energy from San Joaquin Light & Power Cor- 
| poration from six substations, most of these 
| being in the great valley as at Coalings and 
| McKittrich. 

In the eastern part of its territory it oper- 


a substation at Santa Maria, where it meets 
a 110 kilovolt line which has crossed the 
mountains from McKittrich substation. The 
110 kilovolt line is owned by San Joaquin 
Light & Power Company. There are 185 miles 
| of 66 kilovolt lines. 

The 15 substations contain 51,500 K. V. A. 


distribution line at 11,000 volts and under, 
and 4,863 line transformers deliver current to 
12,830 meters and consumers. The loss in 
transmission and distribution system from 


the purchasing points was about 20 per cent. | slightly higher top rate with lower final rate|of hazard by such a change. A fores 


;}One of the 11,000-volt primary distribution 
| lines serving small towns, ranches and farms 
lwas stated to be 43 miles long, had about 
13,500 kilowatts of connected load and experi- 
enced at times a demand of 1,000 kilowatts. 
| A Westinghouse synchronous condenser of 

15,000 K. V. A. capacity was installed in the 
{Santa Maria substation. The peak load on 
the system was reported as 18,384 kilowatts in 
August, 1929, and 12,643 kilowatts in February. 
| The system load factor was high at 68 per 
cent. In 1929 the system purchased 100,297,- 
224 kilowatt-hours and reported as sold 80,- 
173,366 kilowatt-hours. 

There were 13.87 consumers per mile of dis- 
tribution pole line. The company’s tabula- 
tion shows $237 of distribution and general 
capital per average consumer, or $3,284 per 
mile of pole line. 

The average kilowatt-hours consumption 
per year of domestic consumers in this sys- 
tem was 1.019 against 807 for the San Joaquin 
system. It is rather evident from the reports 


water heaters are used, consumption is fre- 
|}quently over 4,000 kilowatt-hours per year, 


hours, or 500 kilowatt-hours per month per 
customer. 
+ + 


Q. What was the amount of fixed capital 
of Midland Counties Public Service Corpora- 
tion and what units do you derive? 

A. The fixed capital of this company as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, was reported at $5,780,137.10, 
of which 21.2 per cent was classed as intan- 
gible. This property was made up by the 
consolidation of many small town electric 
systems, sometimes combined with a gas plant. 
These systems had steam generating plants, 
too small and too expensive to be useful in 
a system supplied by hydroelectric power. At 


200 to balance excess retirements. 


for the other two companies in this Cali- 


quests that the practice be continued. |countries and Franc® indicate the lowest | fornia group, historical cost as of Dec. 31, 1929 


Bonds not amortized must be valued on| ratios, a 


the Dec. 31 basis. 


Fire and casualty companies will not be | available, doubtlessly would alter these | 
relative positions. 


permitted to amortize bonds, he stated. 


Ithough figures on a number of | was set at $4,566,786 and reproduction net 
other countries, at the present time un-| ®t $5,594,728 without going value, woxking 


capital or appreciation in land values, The 


| to $2.90 per $1 of 1929 gross operating reve- 
|}nue. This is low compared with other com- 
} panies as there was no property in generating 
equipment in fixed capital. 

Q. Is your statement as to historical cost 
based on any examinations of the books of 
this company, or is your statement based on 


Continue Decline of Several Months pos 00% by ime company ana ‘on. ale 


: $ ‘ : > ; : simple structures serv 
Weekly business indicators available to, Fisher’s composite index of 120 repre-|the Railroad Commission. I obtained them a ures may serve until outgrown. | 
the Department of Commerce through | sentative commodities, continued the gen- | ‘fom them with that understanding. 


the Survey of Current Business for the 


week ended Jan. 30, 1932, show that bank | 


debits, outside New York City, decreased 
from the previous weck, and were also 
under the corresponding week of last 


|year, according to the weekly summary 


of domestic business conditions issued by 
the Department of Commerce Feb. 7 
which follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 


reserve member banks were fractionally | 


below the week previous. Intérest rates 
on call money were the same as for the 


previous two weeks. Time money rates} 


were also on the same level as for the 


{preceding week, and materially above the 


same week last year, but under the 1930 
rate. The average price of representative 
stocks declined for the second consecutive 
week. The average price of 4Q leading 
bonds declined, following a five-week 
gradual increase. The number of insol- 
vencies, as reported by R. G. Dun & Com- 
pany, were under those of the preceding 
week, but exceeded the same week last 
year. 

Wholesale prices, as measured by 





WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25=100) 


Jan. 
30 
1932 1932 
GENERAL BUSINESS: 
Composite index—New York Times?.. 
Composite index—Business Weeki... 
PRODUCTION 
Bituminous coal production ......... 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) J 
Cattle receiptS ....ccesscceceecceseees 57.3 *64.2 


Cotton receipts 
Electric CUTrenth «..scereeeees 
Freight car loadings 
Hog receipts .......- 
Lumber production? 
Petroleum production 
Steel ingot production 
Wheat receipts ........ / 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 

Fisher's Index (1926=-100)— 

All commodities (120) ....-eeses eee 

Agricultural products (30) ....e... 

Nonagricultural products (90) oa 
Copper, electrolytic ........-seeeeeeees 
Cotton, middling, New York ....... 
Iron and steel composite ............ 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 

FINANCIAL 

Pamk debits outside New York City.. 67.5 
Bank loans and discounts .......... 102.9 
Bond prices en 
3usine failures cane 
Federal Reserve ratio 
Interest rat< 

Call money 

Time money 
Money in circulation 









WAIN UIALD 
CnNunaaS 
VNWOonuun 


~ 


the Kentucky State by Senator Gates F.| Stock prices ....-++ssseseeeereeeesens 


Young to provide that no insurance on 
property in the State shall be written by 
any other person than a duly licensed 





Time Geposite ....ccccccccvccsccsccece 3 1 


*Rev ised. 


7Relative to weekly average 1929-31 per week shown, 
fRelative to a computed normal taken as 100. 


The composite 
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eral decline which has been under way} 1929, was $4,566,786? 


during the past several months. 
of agricultural products declined from the 
preceding period and were under this | 
time last year. Prices of nonagricultural| @Q > Do you know at what figure this same| ment could make 
products also declined during the week.| property was recorded on the books of the/electric utilities 
orice of cotton middling rose frac-| company on Dec. 31, 1929? 

ly from the previous week, and was|, A. The balance sheet of the Midland Coun- 
about 19 per cent above the depression’s 
low recorded during the opening week of 
Was > § “e . Did that include work in progress? * ° 
iron and steel price de- : I should judge it did, coun there is New Insurance Legislation 
clined to a aew low for the depression. 
the week ended 
occurred over the previous week in lum-| much? 

ber production, steel ingot production, and| 4. $4,988,960. 

wheat receipts, while declines were regis- +++ Teaniviance ) 
tered for bituminous coal production, cat-| @. The reproduction new cost which you | +nsurance Act unconstitutional, new legis- 
tle receipts, cotton receipts, electric cur- 
rent production, freight car loadings, hog! A. Yes 
receipts, and petroleum production. 
the same period 


increases | ,.& 


New York Times 
; ; ; s, it is as of Dec. 31, 1929, all of it. } | 
Composite Index of general business ac- q. we Mr. Healey: At page 75 of your re- | at Ottawa has just informed the Depart- 


tivity declined 0.1 points, and the Business 


Feb. 


2 
1929 


106.4 
108.6 


119.8 
103.5 
69.9 
96.5 
103.7 
98.8 
95.8 
89.4 
128.7 
113.2 
82.6 


97.7 
100.3 
96.4 
123.9 
73.9 
87.6 
90.7 


128.5 
129.1 
107.0 
132.9 

89.5 


rod 
177.1 

96.0 
110.9 
252.6 
152.0 


A. The historical costs were those developed 
by the valuation engineering department of 





power sold for redistribution was only about 


had an average price of 1.394 cents per kilo- 


of power sales resulted in higher average 
revenues per kilowatt hour, about 1.52 cents, 


ing group averages, close to 4 cents per kilo- ; 
watt hour, were 4.34 cents per kilowatt hour| Foreclosure of insured property by a 


the Great Western Power Company. 


very important part, probably well over half, | 


per kilowatt hour contributed 3 cents, or $514,- 


and small consumer average revenue per kilo- 








;made for some of the apparently large 


fixed capital by the company books amounted | 


Foreclosure of Property by 
Mortgagee Without Notice 
To Insurer Held Not to 
Violate Provision 


1.8 per cent of the total kilowatt hours. and} 


watt hour. 
Thus it is evident that the various classes 


than in the other companies of this group, 


while the residential and commercial light- New York, N. Y., Feb. 6. 





in the San Joaquin system and 3.58 cents in| mortgagee without notice to the insurer 
jis not a change of ownership without the 
There is no good indicator of the apparent | insurer’s knowledge or consent such as to 
price of current sold from the transmission: Violate the provisions of the standard 


line to the regular distribution system. With {mortgage clause of a fire insurance policy, 


a purchase price of .769 cents per kilowatt|/ according to a decision which has been 
hour delivered at substations, ffom which a| unanimously affirmed by the Appellate 
of the total energy was immediately trans. | perm bs ee _ Suerene ae 
formed and put on the 11 K. V. distribution | x7 be talb pb L nbe 2th TI s e 

system, it’ is probably more than safe to say ontalbano v. Lumbermen’s Insurance Co, 
that 1 cent per kilowatt hour again represents; The court also held that a defense of 


a total average cost delivered to the distribu-|the insurer that its right of subrogation 


tion system. |was affected by the foreclosure proceed- 
Following a similar method of analysis used{ings was “bad in law.” 

previously 17,148,000 kilowatt hours sold for| Notification Clause 

domestic and commercial service at 4 cents | The policy in question contained a 


440 to the costs of the distribution system standard mortgage clause which provided 


and company overhead, while 62,316,000 kilo- |.-nat the mortgagee shall notify this com- 


watt hours sold for power contributed 52 | Pany of any change of ownership or oc- 


cents or $324,045 to distribution, etc,, costs. | CUpancy or increase of hazard which shall 


It is rather evident that power sales in| come to the knowledge of such mortgagee.” 
this system carried a somewhat proportion- The mortgages foreclosed, bought in the 
ately larger share of distribution and over-; property himself and became owner of 
head costs than was the case in their own | the premises. The poticy was not ane 
companies, that is, the spread between Pio: | HOF was me company notified of the 
watt hour was less. ; change of ownership. 

ae A fire occurred later and the company 
+ tae denied lia%ility upon the ground that there 

Q. What appears to have been the rate of - ; ; 
return in 1929 on the book fixed capital? oat —_ of ounern thet te 

A. There was a net operating income after | ale k ledge or consent an é 
taxes and depreciation of $399,535.32, equal to| Visions of the mortgage clause had been 
498 cent per kilowatt hour sold and 6.9 per | Violated. - , 
cent on the box fixed capttal. In this sys- In his opinion, which was affirmed 6 
tem, owning and operating no generating|the Appellate Term, Justice Thomas F, 
equipment and being principally a distribu- Noonan said: 


tion system, only one-half cent out of total “ 
average revenue of nearly 2.08 cents per kiloé | ; 7 seems to wan, ene oe aa relay 
watt hour sold was available for return on the | 98 to a notice of a change of ownership 
investment. Or excluded taxes and deprecia- |WaS intended to refer to a transfer of 
tion from expenses, nearly .78 cent out of 2.08 |property by the mortgagor to some third 
cents was available for charges against cap-| party. This is apparent, I think, from 
ital. |the fact that the ea a ge is only re- 
Q. Will you make some observations as to| quired to give notice of such change of 
the rate system of the company? ownership ‘which shall come to the know! @ 
A. The rate schedule follows in form and | edge of said mortgagee.’ This would indi- 
application generally over the system, the rate | cate a change of ownership other than by 
pe rll San Joaquin company. The | foreclosure proceedings instituted by the 
oo Se ee ee one mortgagee himself. 


block and the corresponding rates per ‘ 
watt hour are slightly different. > The knowledge of the mortgagee referred 


Thus the domestic combination rate begins |to is that coming from outside sources. 


| with 30 kilowatt hours per month at 6 cents, |In other words. if the mortgagor sold the 
; one-half cent higher than San Joaquin, the| property to someone else the mortgagee 


second block is for the next 150 kilowatt s i o give notice to the de- 
hours at 3.5 cents—120 kilowatt hours at 4 oe & change of ownership. 
cents in San Joaquin and all over 180 kilo; | But if the mortgagee became the owner 
wa ougs a month at 1.3 cents—all over 150 | ; : ss 

kilowatt hours at 1.5 cents at San Joaquin. | by foreclosure proceedings, such notice was 


As shown by the resulting revenues, the | not necessary, since there was no increase 


in the Midland System has produced a lower | closure proceeding presulting in the mort- 
average price in the Midland System accom- gagee becoming the owner could not 
panying a larger consumption per customer. » ini 

Q. Do you wish to thereby increase the risk. In my opinion, 

" J s express a summary opin- dor ie d distinct 

ion of the operations and properties of this | therefore, the second separate an istinc 
group of companies, as appears in your re- — . eo meg in Fee iets 
por stricken from e answer a e 

A. Yes, sir. All the properties reported | amended complaint.” 
upon were operating in areas which have had Defense of Subrogation 


considerable and continuous population “di 
growths and consequent increased demand for oie. hoiding tbe seas Se 
power, so that facilities have had to be ex-/|°™, 8 b . ; by th visi 
panded, and revenues have increased year by | Said this was governed by the provision 
year, though there has been nothing phe-|that “no subrogation shall impair the 
agers! in the rate of growth. right of the mortgagee * * * to recover ie 
‘o this examiner it appeared that the bene-| full amount of the claim.” The insurer 
fits of growth in the larger places had been| contended that foreclosure without its 
shared with the agricultural areas by extend- knowledge took away security which others 
ing service at uniform rates. Surely in such | ise it ld have had through subrogas 
& vast region of beautiful cases, in much wise it wou af e h 8 0 laim 
semidesert and mountainous country, electric | tion after payin the mortgagee’s claim. 
service in abundance at rates not in excess of| Alex Davis of Goldstein & Goldstein 
8 cents per kilowatt hour for small consumers| represented the plaintiff and David A. 
and running down to 1.5 and nearly 1 cent| Ticktin of Powers, Kaplan & Berger repre= 


for larger steady users could not have been 1 rance company. 
supplied by a multitude of tsolated steam sented thé imu rr 


plants or smal! hydro plants on the small un- 
certain streams in the foothills. 

From the data accumulated in this survey 
of the properties, without detailed accounting 
and engineering examination and checking of 


Is Appointed in Texas 
the records and physical property values, it 1s 


not possible : Austin, Tex., Feb. 6. 
changes for guste as’ ae oe * - The Governor of Texas, Ross 8. Sterling, 
security issues. On the face of data available | has announced orally his appointment 0 





Insurance Commissioner 


| it appears that an excellent widespread service | Raymond S. Mauk, Dallas, Tex., as State 


is given at rates which apparently bring in | Commissioner of Fire Insurance and mem= 
only moderate returns on the probable invest-| ber of the Board of Insurance Commis- 
ments in the properties, even if allowance is sioners, effective Feb. 15. Mr. Mauk will 
amounts of intangibles and other speculative | succeed J. W. DeWeese, who held over one 


| values which appear in the fixed capital ac- , Year beyond expiration of his term, and 


counts. witl have the five years remaining of the 
As having an important influence on such six-year term. 

opinion, it is well to recognize that a com- 

mission with large regulatory powers appears | 


to have been active in safeguarding security Special Referendum Denied 


issues during the period of greatest growth 
and in influencing the rate structure both as For California Oil Bill 
SACRAMENTO, CaLir., Feb, 6. 





to rules and charges. 
+ 


+ + 
Q. Do you think that the competitive sys- 


i oti ith the 
|tem that existed prior to the sale of the| A Special election, coincident with 
|Great Western Power Corporation may have | May presidential primary election, may 


had its influence in bringing about the same |not be called for the purpose of submit- 
result? |ting to the electors the referendum upon 
A. Physical properties refiect the improve-/|the so-called Oil Conservation Measure, 


ments in the art from time to time, are plain ; i d- 
but substantial and sulted to the cireune | together with all constitutional amen 


stances. Unless one excepts the particularly | ments proposed by the Legislature at its 


|high class office building at Fresno, nowhere | last session, Attorney General U. S. Webb 


in the system is there the equivalent of the | has advised William A. Smith, of the Gove 


|Chelan_ hydroelectric plant of Washington | ernor’s Office. 


Water Power Company in refinement of detail P: tuti 1 dments 
; : ; roposed constitutiona amen 
and decorative construction itt 
: be™s ed to the electors at 
Occasionally almost too simple and cheap | aay ae, el enn it hae pointed out, 
construction was retained in service, but un- | ® g8enera e n, : di 
der the climatic conditions in California such | and not at a special election, under a de- 



















































Prices| A. Yes. 


1929 | .0937 cents per kilowatt hour sold low be- 


67.7 tion systems as contrasted wit hhydroelectric 


96.6 | years 
111.6 Excluding cost of power, depreciation and 


5 
8 
'8| same classes of expenses in the San Joaquin 
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pane wae an absence of useless property, kept 
d t | \n_existence to bolster old book values. 
Q. You say the historical cost at Dec. 31, From an operating and physical property 
stantpoias, I apexes the properties refiect 
|good and careful management. One is - 
Q. And reproduction cost new value was pressed with the thought that cundiiiann, 
$5,594,728? natural, economic and political, are such that 
A. Yes. nothing but ample and painstaking manage- 
@ moderate success of large 
| in the scattered territories 
serves ata atans by this group of companies. 
ublication - 
ties Public Service Corporation, as printed in script of eatin at, [rom wee 
the financial statistical handbook of The} ; WRITE 


North American Confpany, shows on Dec, 31, | in the issue of Feb. 9. 





}no such other oe on this schedule here, | 
And this storical cost on Dec. 31, 
1929, including work in progress, was how 


To Be Sought in Canada 


Following a recent Canadian decision 
holding certain provisions of the Dominion 


gave us, did that include work in progress? | lation will be submitted at the approaching 
session of Partiament to provide definitely 


For| @. By Commissioner McCulloch: These were | for Federal control of insurance companies, 


corresponding dates? | Trade Commissioner Harvey A. Sweetser 


now as to operating expenses? which appears in an extra edition of the 
A. The operating expense account has no| Canadian Gazette, he said. 

complications as all power was purchased from 

one company and nothing was transferred to 

affiliates. Taxes assigned to operations were 





Film School in Italy 
cate of ebesnce of generating property. | A “National Academy of Film Acting,” 


ciation applying to transmission and distribu- partment of Commerce.) 


plants and partly an attempt to bulld up the| 
reserve wiped out by retirements in earlier 


taxes, all other activities cost .344 cents per 
kilowatt hour sold, against .2448 cents for the 


system and .1776 cents in the Great Western 
system. The differences reflect in part the 
differences in the volume of business both in 
total and per consumer, indicated by the 
figures of average kilowatt hours delivered per 
consumer of all classes in the three companies 
in the same order as above, 6,573, 7,006 and 
9,160, 

Q. At page 76 of your report you deal with 
operating revenues for the year 1929. What 
are the principal points shown by this tabu- 
lation? 

A The tabulation shows that residential 
service, including heating and cooking, pro- 
duced an average revenue of 4.11 cents per 
kilowatt hour sold, consumed 10.5 per cent 
of the total kilowatt hours and provided 20.7 
per cent of the total operating revenues. 


| The agricultural power class again appears 
| prominent with 19.5 per cent of the kilowatt 
hour consumption, providing 16.2 per cent of 
| the revenue at an average per kilowatt hour 
of .173 cents, Oil field power at 2.15 per cent 
of the total kilowatt hours was important. 
Included with general ana miscellaneous 
power, the combined classes paid an average 
of 1.4465 cents per kilowatt hour, Wholesale 














cision of the California Supreme Court. 
The May presidential primary election was 
held not to be a general election. 

Mr. Webb also noted in his opinion that 
under the State Constitution, no authority 
is conferred upon the Governor in cone 
nection with the submission of constitue 
tional amendments, but that such authoret 
ity is vested entirely with the Legislature, 





Trade Commission Hearings 


For Week Are Announced 


The Federal Trade Commission’s calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of 
Feb. 8 is as folzows: 

The Commission will hold a hearing in its 
investigation of the cottonseed industry Feb, 
10, when the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, through Christie Benet, general 
counsel, will make known its position as to 
whether or not it will introduce testimony 
or offer data supplementing the Commis- 
sion’s presentation of evidence. The hearing 


| will be held in room 1048, Federal Trade 


Commission Building, 1800 Virginia Avenue 
N. W., Washington, at 10 a. m. 
Testimony will be taken in cases in which 


port you discuss the operating expenses of|ment of Commerce. The announcement | the Commission has issued complaints, as 
k Composite Index declined 1.1 points.| this company. What comments do you offer | Was contained in an Order of Council | follows: 


Chicago Machine Tool Distributors, of Chie 
cago, Feb. 8, Chicago; alleged unfair methods 
of competition in sale of machines or mae 
chinery; William C. Reeves, tria) examiner; 
Everett F. Haycraft, Commission's attorney, 
Docket 1882. 

Thayer Pharmacal Co., of Chicago, Feb. 


105.7 Depreciation allowance was the largest of| believed to represent another step in| Detroit; alleged misre resentation in sale 
108.9| any classified expense except cost of power,| Italy’s governmental patronage of the| 


being .188 cents per kilowatt hour sold. This ci ‘ - 
20.8| taantin part refiect @ properly higher ‘depre- nema, is to be opened at Rome. (De- | 


toilet articles; W. W. Sheppard, trial examiner; 
E. F. Haycraft, Commission's attorney. Docket 
1980. 


| (Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


Are you safe in a taxicab 


driven by a “peonized driver?” 


Long hours, low earnings, if any, after 
rent is paid, are a menace to both driver 


and passenger--a fair living means a safe ride 


Association for the Prevention of Peonage of Taxicab Drivers ; 
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Operators Seek Unemployment Declines Slightly 
Britain During Month 


In Great 











Motor Transport Gains Shown in Other European Countries, 


Says Department of Commerce 





Object to Federal Control 
While ‘Unregulated Com- 
petition’ Might Drive 
Them Out of Business 





{Continued from Page 1.) 
profit stood at$30,000 for the year, he 
stated. 
“Let me give you an example of the 
tax,” said Mr. Blood. “We operate a line 


from Wichita, Kans., to Kansas City, Mo., 
a distance of 240 miles. The taxes we 
have to pay average from $1,100 to $1,300 
a@ year on each bus covering that line. 
We have property tax, gasoline tax, State 
license tax, road operation tax, and then 
the tax on any income we earn.” 

Mr. Arbour’s recitation of thetaxes 
showed a total of $44,500 for 1931. He 
ga them as follows: Personal property 
tax, paid to municipalities, Federal and 
State taxes, motor vehicle license fees paid 
to the States through which the lines 
operate, and gasoline taxes paid the 
States. 

Insurance Difficulties Foreseen 

The provision of the Couzens bill which 
permits a claimant to sue a bus company | 
surety without jc@ing the company was | 
opposed by Mr. Blood, who declared that 
it “means we will hardly be able to get 
insurance at all, and we paid 4 per cent | 
of our gross for insurance last year. 

“Tt is obvious when an insurance com- 
pany is sued.” he explained, “that ver- 
dicts frequently are larger than is jus- 
tified. A jury hearing a case in which a 
surety company is the defendant always 
reacts this way: ‘The insurance company | 
is paid for its policy, so stick it.’ 

“That is a fact that is hardly open to| 
dispute. We feel that we should be joined 
with the surety company so that we at 

@ least can state our case and help protect | 
against the higher insurance rates _ that | 
surely would follow such legislation. 

Objects to Second Operator 

Another provision to which Mr. Blood 
objected was the requirement that two 
operators be carried on each bus with pas- 
senger capacity of 20 or more. He told 
the Committee that such a _ provision 
would add a burden to bus operations 
“that is more than traffic will stand in 
most instances” in the way of cost. 


Trial Period Is Advised | 
For Philippine Autonomy 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
said the manifest destiny of the Japanese 
is in the mainland, in Manchuria and | 
other parts of China. 
Mr. Pardee said the Philippine people 
should be empowered to make reciprocal 


trade arrangements with other peoples, 
that when the independence comes about 
it should be a complete separation and 
that once independent the Philippines can | 
not expect any preferential treatment. | 

Mr. Bruce said that on the Pacific coast | 
“we believe there is no problem before) 
Congress which in its permanent and far- 
reaching effects is as important as the 
Philippine problem.” “There is at stake,” 
he said, “the well-being of 13,000,000 peo- 
ple. It is bound to have an immensely 
important bearing on our future relations 
with the Orient and two-thirds of the 
world’s population which borders on the 
Pacific; the relations of England with In- | 
dia; of Holland with the Dutch East In- 
dies; of France with Indo-China; and| 
of Japan with Formosa and Korea. 

He proposed the interim period for ad- | 
justment after Congress should act on in- 
dependence, during which the people set | 
local autonomy as a self-government test; | 
that also during this period there be lim- 
itation on Filipino immigration to elimi- 
nate a source of irritation; and also lim- 
itations on the free entry of Philippine 
products. He said he believed 25 years 
must be allowed for this readjustment 
and preparation for independence. 





Shortage of Money Said 
To Compel Rural Barter 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
bill, would decrease the actua] money in 
circulation by not less than $2,000,000,000, 
he continued. He maintained that for 
every $100 cash business there is $100 in 
credit transactions in this country because 
of the small volume of money. 


Describing an instance of school con- 
struction where more money was paid on 
interest to the bankers than to labor for 
the actual construction work, Mr. Simp- 





Unemployment declined slightly in Great 
Britain in December, as compared with 
November, but continued to increase in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
and Italy, according to a statement made 
public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor Feb. 6. 

The changes as shown by incomplete 
statistics on unemployment ranged from 
a 3.3 per cent drop in Great Britain to an 
increase of 59.5 per cent in France. The 
statement follows in ful’ text: 

According to cabled advices received 
by the Department of Labor through the 
Department of State, unemployment in 
December, 1931, continued to increase in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
and Italy, and declined slightly in Great 
Britain as compared with the previous 
month. The table following shows unem- 
ployment statistics for these countries as 
of December, 1931, and for purposes of 
comparison for December, 1930, and No- 
vember, 1931. Since these figures in no 
instance are arrived at by means of a 
complete canvass of the unemployed and 
represent differing proportions of the 
working populations in the _ respective 








*Average for weeks of Dec. 7, 14, and 21. 


visas, 1,528 had remained in the country) 
longer than permitted, 481 wer- mentally 
or phyically defective, 485 had previously 
been deported, and the remaining 1,522) 
were returned whence they came for mis- | 
cellaneous causes. | 

A total of 1,690 indigent aliens were at| 
their own request removed to their native 
tand, 1,524 going to Europe, principally 




















N umber of Alien Immigrants Admitted 
Decreases 76 Per Cent Within a Year 





{Continued from Page 1.] 








countries, they are to be accepted merely 
as reflecting the movement with regard to 
unemployment and not as indicating total 
unemployment. 

On the basis of change as between De- 
cember, 1930, and 1931, Great Britain 
shows the smallest increase in registered 
unemployed, or 7.4 per cent, the total re- 
ceiving benefit in Austria is only slightly 
higher for this period, or 11.8 per cent 
increase. For the remaining countries the 
range in increase is wide, with France 
showing an especially large rise in num- 
bers receiving benefit. 

As between November and December, 
1931, the change in unemployment as 
measured by the officia’ statistics available 
ranges from a decrease of 3.3 per cent for 
Great Britain to an increase of 59.5 per 
cent for France. In Germany and Italy 
the increases in unemployed registered 
were practically identical, or 12.0 and 11.8 
per cent, respectively. Those in receipt 
of benefit increased 20.4 per cent in 
Austria, and the trade-unionists unem- 
ployed in Czechoslovakia increased by 42.7 
per cent in the one-month period here 
considered. 





Percentage of change: December, 1930, to December, 1931, A; November, 1931, to December, 


| 1931, B: : 

c——Number of unemployed——, 

Dec., 1930 Nov., 1931 Dec. 1931 A 4 B ‘ 
Austria: Receiving benefit ....... coccces 294,845 273,658 29, . +20. 
Czechoslovakia: Trade-unionists ....«. 239,564 336,874 480,775 +100.7 + 42.7 
France: Receiving benefit ...... eecese 11,952 92,157 147,009 +-1,130.0 +-59.5 
Germany: Registered .......... eccccccees 4,064,000 5,057,000 5,666,000 +29.2 +12.0 
Great Britain: Registered ...... eecccceee 2,392,738 2,656,088  *2,568,882 +7.4 —3.3 
Italy: Registered .......-sesseeceece esses 642,169 878,267 982,321 +53.0 +11.8 


navia (142), Italy (197), and Germany 
(140). Of the remainder, 125 were destined 
to Mexico and 41 to other countries. 

The following comparative statistics | 
covering aliens of all classes admitted and 
departed during the calendar years 1925 to 
1931 show an excess of admissions over de- 
partures during each year, except during 
1931 when the departures exceeded the 


















































showing respectively declines of 6 per cent 
and 4 per cent. The trend of prices of 
t_aterials and miscellaneous commodities, 
shows a further downward tendency. The 
group of fuel and lighting is the only 
group revealing an upward movement. 
Textile products, metals and metal prod- 


Farm products 
Foods 
Hides and leather products ... 
Textile products ...........06 

Fuel and lighting 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials ... 
Chemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous ........- 
All commodities 





Show Slight Drop During Week 


[Continued from Page 3.] 








|Scotland (374), England (253); Scandi-!admissions by 9,474. 
1925 1926 oe 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 | 
DOMIOE: 6cvcn ve civivece 469,704 540,390 520,895 487,682 473,727 380,969 199,964 
Immigrant 290,725 336,295 323,885 290,297 268,941 180,251 43,353 
Nonimmigrant oeee 178,979 204,095 197,010 197,385 204,786 200,718 156,611 | 
‘Departed ......+. veesees 217,799 236,450 268,872 272,108 251,615 290,985 294,438 
Emigrant ..... kedeuae 81,689 73,179 75,122 17,599 53,173 52,930 89,570 
Nonemigrant coece 136.110 163,271 193,750 194,509 198,442 238,055 204,868 
er Te we--+251,905 +303,940 -++252,023 +215,574 -+222,112 +89,984 —94,474| 
Immigrants ... 290,725 336,295 323,885 290,207 268,941 180,251 43,353 
From Europe ... 158,394 165,171 162,103 156,566 157,949 117,608 25,825 
From Canada ........- 85,757 93,468 76,830 63,488 69,131 41,339 9,462 | 
From Mexico ......... 33,514 61,007 67,539 54,276 23,723 6,381 2,147 
From other countries 13,060 16,649 17,413 15,967 18,138 14,923 5,919 
Wholesale Pri fC dities 


ucts, chemicals and drugs and house- 
furnishing goods remain more or less 
| steady in price. 

| The accompanying statement shows the 
jindex numbers of wholesale prices by 
| groups of commodities for the weeks dur- 


|such expenses being covered by the rev- 


| boats, of the material which they own in 





Two Cities Planning Trade Demands 


To Build Airports 


New Projects Contemplated at 
Somerset Center, Mich., and 
Folletts, lowa 


For the week ended Feb. 4, 1932, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of airports. 
(Names with asterisk (*) indicate air- 
ports already established for which im- 
provements are contemplated or under 
way.) 

Folletts, Iowa, Somerset Center, Mich., 
Public; *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kohler, Wis., | 
(Milwaukee, Wis., Municipal. 

The municipalities which follow should | 
be delated from the list of “proposed air- | 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 





Some Improvement Shown, 


Reduced in Mest 


Lines in Canada 


However, in Western 
Provinces During Week, 
Say Commerce Attaches 


The demand slackened in the majority 
of Canadian wholesale and retail lines in 
the week closed Feb. 6, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement based 
on telegrams from its representatives in 
the Dominion. : 

The Montreal auto show drew an_ in- 
crease of 35 per cent in attendance over 





SHIPPING . . 


Rail Employment 
Further Reduced 





Number of Workers in Novem- 
ber 56,000 Fewer Than for 
The Previous Month 


Raitroad employment showed another 
decline in November, 1931, as compared 
with the preceding month and with No- 
vember, 1930, with the compensation paid 
rail workers declining also, according to a 
tabulation made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Feb. 6. : 

During November, the Class 1 carriers 
had an employment of 1,169,207 workers 
who received $155,490,976 for their labors, 
as compared with 1,225,399 employes paid 
$171,648,835 in October, and 1,394,401 em- 
ployes paid $193,832,498 in November, 1930. | 

The decline in employment amounted to| 
56,192 compared with October and 225,194) 
contrasted with November, 1930. 

The tabulation follows: 








No. Pay 
Established: Marianna, Fla., Gales-| the previous year’s exhibition, while the | November, 1930 ........ 1,394,401  $193,932,498 
burg, Il. paper trade has noticed improvement in ; nner Pd seeeeees oo sae eet’ oae | 
Indefinitely postponed: Coopersville, | Some lines, Assistant Trade Commissioner | popriary, 1931" 2.2211... 11316494 175,818,130 | 
Mich., Bath, N. H., Lancaster, N. Y.,| William P. Sargent Jr. reported from | March, 1931 ........s... 1,319,315 189,407,457 | 
Barnesboro, Pa., Winnsboro, S. C., Cowan, | Montreal. *From Toronto Assistant Trade | April, 1931 .... 1,331,138 187,319,049 
Tenn.—Issued by the Department of| Commissioner Avery F. Peterson stated | May, 1931 ... 1,337,331 186,713,283 | 
Commerce. that mild weather was favoring the auto- | June 1931 .. 1 aiiaee east 
CEI EE ee mobile equipment and service lines; shoe | August, 193i |: 1288074 178,176,420 | 
U f El t 2S t and glove factories are busy. comoemnber, 1931 1.254378 ies a8 | 
ctober, 1931 ..... 1,225, 7 F | 
se 0 ectricl Vv Improvement Shown in West fone, we 1'169'207 155,490,976 


Doubles Speed of 


Some improvement is also noted in the 
western provinces, although conditions are 
somewhat “spotty,” according to the state- 


Shipments of Cotton 





. AVIATION 
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Treasury Plans 
Short-term Issue 


Of 75 Millions 


Bills to Replace Maturing 
Obligations Will Be Sold 
Between Feb. 8 and 11 
On a Discount Basis 





Bills amounting to $75,000,000 will be 
sold on a discount basis by the Treasury 
Department between Feb. 8 and Feb. 11, 
the Treasury announced Feb. 6. 

The new issue, dated Feb. 15, will re- 
place an issue of $75,400,000 which matures 
on that date, according to the announce- 
ment issued by Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which follows in 
full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives no- 
tice that tenders are invited for Treasury 
bills to the amount of $75,000,000, or 
thereabouts. They will be 93-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to the 
highest bidders. Tenders will be received 
at the Federal reserve banks, or the 
branches thereof, up to 2 p. m., E. S. T., 
on Feb. 11, 1932. Tenders will not be re- 


| ceived at the Treasury Department, Wash- 
| ington. 


The Treasury bills will be dated Feb. 15, 


ment. The full text of the statement fol- 1932, and will mature on May 18, 1932, and 

French Canal Boats lows: ‘ i t o the oe date the face amount will 
Canadian demand for most wholesale | = N f Q 1 [ae ere without interest. They will 

and retail lines slackened during the week | 0 ations 0 rien | be issued in bearer form only, and in 


Paris Trade Commissioner | 
Reports Horses Are Being 
Supplanted as Service Is 
Improved on Waterways 


Use of electric power for hauling French 
canal boats has approximately doubled | 
the speed per hour of the boats over the 
old-fashioned horse-drawn boats, accord- | 
ing to Trade Commissioner Paul Malone, | 
Paris, in a report to the Department of | 
Commerce. With horse hauling, the speed | 
did not surpass 2.2 kilometers an hour. 


On the canal from the Rhone to the! 
Rhine and on the Huningie section, the j 
average speed of boats reaches between | 
4 and 5 kilometers and the distance be- 
tween Strasbourg and Huningue, which 
was formerly covered in 10 to 12 days, is 
now covered in five days. 


Schedules Made Regular 


Electrical hauling not only results in 
advantages from the point of view of 
speed, but boats are more regular, they | 
leave and arrive when they should, and 
hence can make more trips. 

Their operators, therefore, no longer 
have to be subordinated to bad weather 
which slowed the speed considerably, or 
to the harvest period which deprived 
them regularly of their best horses. 

The Office National de la Navigation | 
installs electrical hauling on canal banks, 


enues which this organization receives 
from the renting of the Rhine and Danube 


|maritime and river ports, and various 
other resources. The Chambers of Com- 
merce also have contributed to expenses 
for the canals in the north of France, 
while the antonomous port of Strasbourg 
contributed to the Installation of the 
canal of the Rhone to the Rhine. 
Tolls Remain Same 

For the line from Etru to Janville, ex- 
penses amounted to 30,000,000 francs, | 
| which means 214,000 francs per kilometer, 
| Since the line covers 140 kilometers. 
Tolls collected for the utilization of | 
|electrical hauling remain approximately | 
the same as for horse hauling. When 





ing January: 


+ 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan, 

2 9 16 23 30 

secs 54.6 55.6 55.5 54.6 51.1 

eoeese 68.7 67.7 66.7 65.7 63.1 

79.5 79.7 79.6 79.7 79.2 

60.5 60.4 59.6 60.1 60.1 

67.8 67.7 67.8 68.0 68.2 

82.3 81.9 81.7 81.7 81.6 

76.0 75.2 74.7 74.9 74.7 

76.4 76.2 75.8 75.8 75.8 

78.5 78.5 78.7 78.7 18.7 

cocece 66.6 66.6 66.0 65.5 65.0 
agere 68.3 68.1 67.9 67.6 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 6 made public proposed reports of 
its examiners in rate cases, which are 
|/summarized as follows: 

Iron and Steel: No. 2446.—Beatrice Steel 
Tank Manufacturing Company v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
| 1, Rates on iron and steel articles, in car- 





son declared: “We are against this sys- 
tem of paying interest to banks every 
time we want to build a school or a road. 
It is a shame to pay more in interest to 
the banks than to those who do the work.” 
He asserted that if money is made cheaper 
through remonetization of silver, funds 
now hoarded will come out of hiding. 
Mr. Lemke expressed the conviction 
that any money now being hoarded is 
being hoarded by the wealthy people be- 
cause they have become afraid of their 
own system set up for the handling o 
money. 
money to hoard,” he added. 
Higher Farm Prices Seen 


Mr. Lemke declared that there are 28, 


“The rest of us don’t have any 


loads, from Steelton and Duluth, Minn., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Gary and Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., Youngstown, Ohio, and Chicago, 


| Harvey and South Chicago, Ill., to Beatrice, | 
| Nebr., higher than to Missouri River cross- | 


ings not shown to be unreasonable or un- 
| duly prejudicial. 
| 2. Question whether carriers which par- 
| ticipate in the movement to Omaha, Nebr., 


| or Kansas City, Mo., through Beatrice should | 


have fourth-section relief should not be de- 
termined in advance of hearing on fourth- 
section applications to be filed In connec- 
tion with rates prescribed in Western Trunk- 
line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, Complaint 
f| dismissed. 

Rails: No. 24741.—Equitable Equipment 
Company v. Illinois Central Railroad. Rate 
on relaying rails, in carloads, from Sardis, 
Miss., to West Monroe, La., found not un- 








000,000 to 30,000,000 people in this coun- | 
try going to bed hungry every night. The 
average family in his home community 
of Fargo at the present time is consum- | 
ing from one to two pounds of butter 
less per week than before the depression, 
he stated. He pictured a “world Republi- 
can depression” as “Herbert Clark Hoover 
sitting astride a dead horse and trying 
to win a race.” 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
sponsor of the bill, said that it would “not 
only increase the price of farm products 
in this country but would double or triple 
the purchasing power of other nations.” 

C. H. Hyde, of Alva, Okla., a member 
of the Farmers Union, who testified in 
support of the Wheeler bill, contended 
that without more money in circulation 
the situation is hopeless. He declared that 
under present conditions it would take a 


.| reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 
Switching: I. & S. Docket No. 3641.— 


Trucking L, C. L. Freight in. Lieu of Rail 
Service in Chicago District. Schedule pro- 
posing to authorize the substitution of high- 
way vehicle service in lieu of switching serv- 
ice in Chicago, Ill., district found justified. 
Order of suspension vacated and proceeding 
; discontinued. 

Resin: No. 24054.—General Plastics, Inc., 
v. New York Central Railroad. Carload rat- 
ings in official, southern, and western clas- 
sifications, on synthetic resin or gum com- 
pounds and less-than-carload and carload 
ratings in official classification on synthetic 
resin or gum found unreasonable. Reason- 
able ratings prescribed. Less-than-carload 





the military and naval forces, gives the 
orders from the top; that under the pro- 
posed consolidations, the President would 
give his orders to the secretary of national | 
| defense and that secretary would transmit | 
the orders to his assistants of Army, Navy | 





third of the crop in Oklahoma to pay the 
farmers’ taxes. 


Defense Unity Declared 
Unwise at Present Time 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
separated, were $3,000,000 for the air serv- 
ice; $5,500,000 for the naval service, and 
$4,000,000 for the army. 

The United States expenditures for 
headauarters expenses annually, at pres- 
ent, are less than 5 per cent of this 
amount, he stated. 

Admiral Pratt pointed out that in time 
of war, practically all agencies of the 
Federal Government act cooperatively for 

common cause, and that consolidation 
of the sort proposed would not bring more 


‘Admisal Pratt said that in time of war 
the President as Commander in Chief of 


and aviation, and then they would trans-| 
mit them to the working forces. 

He pointed out that if the secretary of 
national defense would originate the or- 
ders, he would be usurping the powers 
of the President. 

As to the possibility of eliminating Army 
and Navy posts and yards under consoli- 
dation, Admiral Pratt declared that can 
be done now just as it would under con- 
solidation, since it takes congressional 
action to effect such elimination. 

He stated that the Japanese military 
system, alihcugh he would not recommend 
it for use by this country, is more direct 
| than that of the United States, and is said 


| to be probably the “most efficient mixitary 


service in the world today.” 

Admiral Pratt explained that the Em- 
peror in that country is supreme, and that 
action is obtained merely by agreement 
through conferences between the Emperor 
and the joint staff of the military and 
naval chiefs, 


; ber Company, 





Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


And New Complaints Placed on File 


ratings on synthetic resin or gum com- 
pounds found not unreasonable. 

Beans and Peas: No. 21144 and Related 
Cases.—Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Company 
v. Oregon Short Line Railroad. Rates on 
dried beans and peas, in carloads, from 
points in Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana to points in Oklahoma found not un- 
reasonable and complaint dismissed. Sus- 

; pended schedules filed to comply with the 


order in Docket No. 21144 found not justi- | 


fled. Suspended schedules ordered 
celed and proceeding discontinued. 
Uncontested Finance Cases 

Report and certificate in F. D. No, 9054, 

authorizing the Fulton Chain Railway Com- 

| Pany to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 

commerce, its entire lime of railroad in Her- 

kimer County, N. Y¥., and the New York 

Central Railroad Company to abandon op- 

eration thereof, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9081, au- 
thorizing the Missouri Pacific Railroad Cor- 
poration in Nebraska to issue $1,409,000 of 
first-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, se- 
ries A, to be delivered to the corporate 
trustee of the first and refunding mortgage 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
in reimbursement for an equal amount of 
advances made by that company for capl- 
tal purposes, approved, 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been made public as follows: 


can- 


Lumber: No, 25016.—Thurn-Maxson Lum- 
South Bend, Ind., v. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Against the 
application of sixth-class rates on shipments 
of lumber from points in Ohio and Indiana 
to points in Illinois and Canada. 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Feb. 6 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Anplications other than broadcasting: 

KGN, Coos Bay Wireless Telegraph ” 
North Bend, Oreg., renewal for 500, 460 kc., 
250 w., coastal service. 


quested to, give an opinion, like other 
| chambers commerce in France, on the 
project of imstallation of mechanical haul- 


decided,, at the end of their discussions, 
that the maximum prices established for 
mechanical hauling would be comparable 
to those Yor horse hauling.—Issued by the 
| Department of Commerce. 


Week’s Outpyt of Coal 
Indicates Little Change 


The week ended Jan. 30 indicates prac- 
tically no change in the rate of bituminous 
coal production. The total output, includ- 
ing lignite and coal coked at the mines, 
is estimated at 6,379,000 net tons. This 





the Paris Chamber of Commerce was re- | 


jing on French inland waterways, they | 


ended Feb. 6, according to a telegram | 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Her- 
bert F. Barrett, Ottawa. January business 
showed more than seasonal dullness, he 
said. 


Assistant Trade Commissioner William 
P. Sargent Jr., Montreal, reports: 


“Attendance at the Montreal Automobile 
Show approximated 75,000, which is a 35 
per cent increase over attendance a year 
ago. Spasmodic improvement in sales of 
aeronautical equipment is evident and a 
fair booking of paint lines for Spring de- 
livery is reported in the trade. 


“Larger quantities of imported vegeta- 
bles, principally British West Indies to- | 
matoes and oranges, are appearing on the | 
market. Lumber trade is quiet and re- 
tailers report stocks fairly low. Machin- 
ery sales are limited. Jobbers of British 
machine tool lines are active. 


“Paper mills are operating at about 75 | 
per cent of capacity. The trade reports | 
some improvement in demand for wrap- 
ping paper, paper board and corrugated 
boxes, but prices continue low.” 


‘Index Figure for Exports of 


|ing the exports to either Germany or the 


amounts or denominations of $1,000, $10,- 
000, $100,000, $500,000, and $1,000,000 (ma- 
turity value). 

Rules on Tenders 

It is urged that tenders be made on the 
printed forms and forwarded in the spe- 
cial envelopes which will be supplied by 
the Federal reserve banks or branches upon 
application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,- 
| 000 wili be considered. Each tender must 
|be in multiples of $1,000. The price of- 
fered must be expressed on the basis of 

100, with not more than three decimal 
places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not 
be used. , 
Tenders will be accepted without cash 
| deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and recog- 
;nized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 


Increased for Mont 


Farm Products Found to 
Be Highest Registered in 
Last Two Years 


[Cogtinued from Page 1.] 
sponding period a year ago and .exceed- 


United Kingdom. China also purchased a 
larger volume, total exports for the six 
months July-December, 1931, amounting 
to 672,000 bales and exceeding exports to 
the United Kingdom by 61,000 bales. Dur- 


ing the six months ended December, 1931, 
exports to China and Japan together 
amounted to 1,718,000 bales or 40 per cent 


|amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an 
;€xpress guaranty of payment by an in- 


of our total exports. 


| corporated bank or trust company. 
Less wheat and flour were taken by for- 


Tax Exemption 





Spring Orders Are Smaller 


Assistant Trade Commissioner Avery F. 
Peterson, Toronto, states that Spring, 
wholesale orders are numerous in his ter-| 
ritory, but the average size of the orders is | 
small despite low inventories. Reduced 
milk prices in Ontario are expected to re-| 
tard the sale of dairy equipment, he re- 


“Mild weather favors the sale of auto- 
mobile equipment and service lines,” he} 
adds. 
ronto are reported busy. Small fabricators 
are providing the builk of the current stee! 
business. Wholesale hardware houses re- 
port receiving scattered orders for uten- 
sils, cutlery and household lines primarily 
for stock adjustment purposes. Oil 
burner dealers are finding competition 
keen for distributors of coal blowers and 
the latter are cutting into the trade of the 
former. Lower transportation charges in 
northern Ontario are expected to favor 
mining machinery sales. There appears 
a good replacement demand for automo- 
bile tires.” 

Trade Commissioner John A. Embrey, 
| Winnipeg, reporting for the Prairie Prov- 
inces, states: 

Conditions Unchanged in Winnipeg 

“There was no improvement in general 
business in the past week. Retail sales 
are reported slightly lower. Demand for 
| aeronautical equipment continues fair un- 
|der the stimulation of mineral develop- 
ments in the North. It is reported that 
in the near future one or more new air 
transport companies will be launched. The 
trend from motorized to horse-drawn ag- 
ricultural machinery on account of the 
depressed state of farmers’ finances is ex- 
pected to continue in the Spring. Whole- 
sale groceries are moving fairly well. A 
moderate demand is felt for office appli- 
ances with used machines becoming an in- 
Senay important factor in the mar- 

et.” 

Trade Commissioner E. G. Babbitt, Van- 
couver, B. C. states: “General business 
is quiet in British Columbia. Demand 
for electrical lines is confined generally to 
low priced offerings. There has been a 
marked reduction in the sale of household 
and office furniture. Log stocks are low. 





compares with 6,383,000 tons produced 
during the preceding week. Production 
in the week of 1931 corresponding with 
that of Jan. 30 amounted to 8,037,000 tons. 

Production of anthracite in Pennsylvania 
continues the slow decline that has been 
apparent since the close of the first week 
in January. The total production during 
the week ended Jan. 30 is estimated at 
| 08,000 net tons. Compared with the out- 





decrease of 10,000 tons, or 1.2 per cent. 
Production during the week in 1931 cor- 
responding with that of Jan. 30 amounted 
;to 1,421,000 tons.—Issued by the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. 


France Amends Quota 
On Milling of Wheat 


France has amended its wheat milling 
quota to permit use of 10 per cent of im- 
ported wheat in flour, instead of the 3 per 
cent heretofore permitted, according to a 


Vancouver fir log stocks are reported to 
total 49,000,000 feet.” 


Texas Counties Must Pay 
Cash for State Road Work 


Austin, Tex., Feb. 6. 
Counties of Texas may not substitute 


ut in the preceding week, this shows a|road bonds for cash in contributions to} 


| State highway construction work. accord- 
|ing to a ruling of Attorney General James 
| V. Allred given the State Highway Com- 
| mission. 
| delay billing the counties for their share 
of the work, it was held. Nothing in the 
Texas statutes, however, prohibits the 
highway commission from holding the 


county warrants unpaid, at its discretion, 


the Attorney General said. 

The opinion of the Attorney General 
was given in response to questions sub- 
mitted by the Commission, during a con- 
ference of its officials with 20 county 
judges who verbally informed the Com- 


| eign countries than during the preceding | 


| During the six months ended December 31 


ports. 


“Shoe and glove factories near To-| 


The Commissicn also can not} 


Immediately after the closing hour for 
|receipt of tenders on Feb. 11, 1932, all 
|tenders received at the Federal reserve 
banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an- 
15,329,000 bushels, or 19 per cent of the | 20uncement of the acceptable prices wil 
total exports. Exports of fruit showed|follow as soon as possible thereafter, 
more than usual seasonal decline, which | Probably on the following morning. The 
reduced the December index to 298, mak- | Secretary of the Treasury expressly re- 
ing, with one exception, the lowest De- | Serves the right to reject any or all tenders 
cember index since 1924. | or parts of tenders, and to allot less than 

Sales to Japanese Mills i = — aes > bs action in 
a ;any suc espect sha e fina Those 
ae ee on Se pee oe submitting tenders will be advised of the 
ae. pe : : ~., | acceptance or rejection thereof. Payment 
mber amounting to 21, which | a¢ the rice off 1 » bi 
was the lowest monthly index on record. l Ce te a ee 
| However, the index for lard was 166, the eng es SS made at tee vanes See 
| highest since February, 1931, and above ee in cash or other immediately 
| that for December of last year. Tobacco | The Be uills ~~. so aie as to 
| exports also fell off, recording the lowest principal and interest, and any gain from 
For | the sale or other disposition thereof will 
also be exempt, from all taxation, except 
estate and inheritance taxes. No loss from 
the sale or other disposition of the Treas- 
ury bills shall be allowed as a deduction, 
| or otherwise recognized, for the purpose 
| of any tax now or hereafter imposed by 
the United States or any of its possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
| aS amended, and this notice prescribe the 
terms of the Treasury bitls and govern 
the conditions of their issue. Copies of 
the circular may be obtained from any 


two months, but exports were considerably 
above those for December a year ago. 


China was the heaviest purchaser, taking 


highest monthly index for the year. 
the six months ended Dec. 31 total ex- | 
ports of leaf tobacco reached 244,500,000 | 
pounds, as compared with 306,618,000 | 
pounds during the corresponding period 
of 1930, or a decrease of 20 per cent. 


The December, 1931, trend of raw cotton 
prices in Japan continued to favor the 
American product, according to cabled 
| advice of January 28 from Consul Dono- 
van at Kobe. Prices of both American 
cee colon advance during De- 
cember, with the per cent increase greater | Fe r a c 
for Indian than American. From yey 1 eral ‘reserve hank or vane. Sherer, 
to Jan. 15, 1931-32 shipments of Ameri- 


can cotton to Japan reached 1,097,000 bales | Use of Ultra-Violet Glass 
| agains 000 bales for the like period | 
P In Coldframes Is Tested 


of the proceeding cotton year, the Consul 
Experiments with tomatoes, peppers, and 


states. _ He reports a general opinion 

among importers that Japan may purchase ; , 
radishes in coldframes in which several 
types of commercial ultra-violet ray 


1,500,000 bales of American cotton during 
transmitting glass were used have shown 


the current year, or more if the price| 
Situation continues favorable. Shipments | 
| that although the special glass does not 
result in increased growth it is equal to 


;Of Indian cotton to Japan from Sept. 1 
to Jan. 16, 1931-32, reached 191,000 bales | : . 
against 501,000 bales a year earlier. common glass for this purpose, the United 
Weak Demand for Pork States Department of Agriculture says. 
; Department investigators point out that 
in using glass in coldframes under prac- 


December imports of American cotton 
into Japan amounted to 252,510 bales | ¥ : i 
tical growing conditions the glass becomes 
| dirty easily, and this hinders the trans- 


against 96,000 bales in December, 1930. 
mission of light rays; also that removal 


oe teas India for December are 

aced at 54,260 bal inst 64, | : 

Pp es against 64,000 bales of the sash for ventilating and watering 
the beds tends to eliminate any small dif- 


@ year earlier. December sales to Japanese 
mills of American new crop cotton are re- ; fe : ; 
ported at 800,000 to 900,000 bales and of In- | ferences in conditions that might possibly 
dian about 100,000 bales against 500,000 to be developed under different glasses if 
600,000 bales of both combined in a normal =~ glass could be left permanently in 
season. Mills, however, were not buying | Pace. Lets s 
as freely during the third week in January | For at least many varieties and species 
as‘ earlier in the month and in late De- ultra-violet transmitiing glasses are of 
cember. Visible stocks of raw cotton in | 20 significant advantage over common 
all Japan on Jan. 1, 1932, stood at 222,712 ss. wan ot Se gon com 
‘5 oe rs ac es 2 a price comparable wi 
bales, of which American was 186.084) those of good grades of commen glass, it 
should prove quite as satisfactory, the 


|bales. Figures for the same date of 1931 
were 142,000 and 104,000 bales respectively. Department says.—Issued by the Departs 
ment of Agriculture. 








The domestic Japanese demand was 
active during December for yarn, and 
piec@ goods, but foreign demand was poor. 
Since the suspension of the gold standard 
by Japan, the Consul states, speculation in 
yarn and piece goods has forced up prices 
out of proportion to the fal: in the value} 
of the yen, with the result that importers | 
have been placed in a difficult position. | 
Yarn production increased slightly during I 





‘Bus Lines in Iowa Sold 
To Railroads’ Subsidiary 
Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 6. 


The Pickwick-Greyhound bus lines in 
owa have been sold to the Interstate 





| 


| 
| 


| daily decrease was $109,523. 


cable just received by the Department of 
| Agriculture, made available Feb. 6. 

The 3 per cent quota, it was pointed 
out, had been in effect since last Nov. 25. 
prior to which date the quota was 10 per 
cent, the same as the quota which has | nary channels to meet the highway pay- 
been announced effective Jan. 31. 


January R 


P 


ments. 


mission that they desired that highway 
work under contract continue without de- 
lay but that they did not want to be com- 
pelled to sell road bonds on an adverse 
market or to have the liquid resources of 
the counties withdrawn from the 





| $364.76. The Department’s tabulated figures follow: 





















eceipts for 50 Selected Post Offices 
Lower Than Figure for Same Month Last Year 


OSTAL receipts at the 50 selected offices for January showed a 13) per cent decrease beneath those for the corresponding 
month of 1931, the Post Office Department announced’ Feb. 6. 
The office at Washington, D. C., was the only one to show a gain. 





December. Exports of piece goods fell off Transit Lines, which is owned jointly by 


considerably during December. The Chi-| the Chicago & North Western and Union 
. a aoe ae « i, | Pacific Railroads, according to an oral 

nese boycott and civil disturbances in announcement by Chairman B. M. Rich- 

India are reported by the Consul as “ : Stee oe ae 


ardson of the State Railroad Commission. 

The transfer, effective Feb. 7, includes 
all existing Iowa operating rights of the 
Pickwick-Greyhound system, together with 
equipment and station facilities, Mr. Rich- 
ardson said. The announced price was 
$193,608. 

The sale was represented to the Com- 
mission as a part of the Pickwick-Grey- 
hound system’s plan to concentrate its 
pode in the East and South, it was 
stated. 


largely responsible for the smaller exports, 
but high prices also Were a contributing 
factor. 


ordi- 


Bills and Resolutions 


The decrease for the month was $3,860,986. Introduced in Congress 


The average 
Its increase amounted to 


[Continued from Page 4.] 




























Jan., 1932 Jan., 1931 Increase Pct. Jan., 1932 Jan., 1931 Increase Pct. cally; Expenditures in the Executiv ss 
KXK, Alaska Pacific Salmon Corp., Funter | New York, N. Y. .... $5,129,364.66  $5,980,054.88  *$850,690.22 *14.23 Rochester, N. Y. .... 210,995.60 227,492.69 *16,497.09 *7.25 | ments. . tine capeee 
Bay, Alaska, renewal for 246, 3,092.5. 460, 500, | Chicago, Ill. ........ 3,733,959.80  4,582,655.22 *848,695.42 *18.52 Columbus, Ohio ... 222,447.41 244,452.65 *22,005.24 *9.00| Public Lands 
2,512 ke., 100 w., coastal service. KGM, re-| philadelphia, Pa. .... 1,395,485.84 1,513,604.65 *118,118.81 *7.80 New Orleans, La. .... 194,150.29 212,961.96 *18,811.67 *8.83) Bills introduced: 
newal for 2,512, 3,092.5 kc., 50 w., coastal and | Boston, Mass. ...... 1.327.901.60  1,463,241.17 *135,339.57 *9.25 Toledo, Ohio 147,016.40 186,930.24 *39,913.84 *21.35 . R. 8900. Leavitt. For transfer in fee 
point-to-point service. St. Louis, Mo. ... 791,975.15 949,064.24 *157,089.09 *16.55 Richmond, Va. . 158,224.34 178,125.10 *19,900.76 *11.17 | simple of Fort Missoula, Mont., timber reserve 
WGEH, City of Chicago, Bureau of Parks,| Kansas City, Mo. 592,253.84 718,666.40 *126,412.56 17.59 Providence, R. I. 165,583.00 175,050.97 *9,467.97 _*5.41 | to Mont. for use of University of Mont. School 
renewal of airport license. Detroit, Mich. . 736,576.21. 797,639.98 *61,063.77 *7.66 Memphis, Tenn. 129,995.98 179,614.56 *49,618.58 *27.62|of Forestry; Public Lands. 
BJ, R. C. A. Communications, Inc.| Cleveland, Ohio .... 697,175.86 806,201.37 *109,025.51 *13.52 Dayton, Ohio ...... 184,678.33 193,171.09 "8,492.76 *4.40 Tariff 
Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of license, special | Los Angeles, Calif. .. 748,139.05 867,255.09 *119,116.04 %13.73 Hartford, Conn. es... 183,561.11 207,758.97 *24,197.86 *11.65 | Bills introduced: 
experimental service. San Francisco, Calif. 664,260.87 721.956.66 *57,695.79 *7.99 Nashville, Tenn. .... 129,464.31 140,717.88 *11,253.57 *8.00 H. R. 8557. Crowther. To equalize tariff 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Sioux Falls, S.| Brooklyn, N. ¥. ..... 682,816.39 753,418.35 *70,601.96 *%9.37 Houston, Tex. .....+. 159,552.35 190,485.01 *30,932.66 *16.24 duties by compensating for depreciation in 
Dak., Sioux City, Iowa, new construction per- | pittsburgh, Pa. .... 477,786.49 591.154.70  *113,368.21 *19.18 Syracuse, N. Y. .... 124,950.78 133,432.66 *8,481.88  *6.36 | foreign currencies; Ways and Means. 
mit for 3,162.5, 3,172.5, 3,182.5, 5,572.5, 5,582.5, | Cincinnati. Ohio ... 445,726.68 536,096.87 *90,370.19 *16.86 New Haven, Conn. .. 131,080.01 144,395.86 *13,315.85 *9.22| H.R. 8640. Hill of Wash. To equalize tariff 
| 5,662.5 ke., 50 w., eeronautical. | Minneapolis. Minn... 5.3 28: *21,937.37 *4.60 Grand Rapids, Mich. 99,493.07 118,924.16 *19,431.09 *16.34| duties by comnencating for depreciation in 
KGVW, Electrical Research Products, Inc.. | pattimore, Md. ...... *30,(67.86 *6.21 Akron, OBIO ....se. 86 46 *11,092.6) *8.°3  forcign curvenctes; V’ and Mcens. 
Tos Angeles, Calif.. renewal of license for | 773) kee. Wis .. 3 Fort Worth, Tex 3 1 *25,964.15 *17.462 Taxaton 
1,526 ke., 50 w., temporary service for motion | wa ton, D. C. 7 Jersey City, N. J... 101,487.39 11 5 *14,116.16 *12.21 | Bills introduced: 
pictures. Builral BRST MEY te oa 3 *40,275.46 *10.78 Springfield, Mass. ... 103.605.87 117,550.80 *13.944.93 *11.86 H. R. 8908. Nelson of Wi To amend sub- 
-~+ + | St. Pavl, Minn. ..... 345,849 *40,406.65 *11.68 Salt Lake City, Utah 90,124.78 104,369.00 *14 244.22 *13.65)sec. ({) of sec. 3560 of Revised Statutes as 
Decisions (Feb. 5): i Indianapolis, Ind. 291,704.73 330,974.85 *39,270.12 *11.86 Jacksonville, Fla. .... 78,709.89 82,568.40 *3,858.51 *4.67 amended, relating to application of internal- 
WJBU, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, | Atlanta, Ga. ....s00. 320,924.33 431,068.58 ee ar Worcester, Mass, .... 86,403.55 89,479.48 *3,075.93 *3.44 sevens, annen Se yng growers cooperative 
Pa., granted special authorization to operate. | Newark, N. J. .sseee 337,192.35 358,278.62 *21,086.27 *5, _ — ae associations; ays an eans. 
Sunday, Feb. Mr fan's p. m. ” 5 = Denver, Colo. ..seee 261,308.87 Heyy oapaeeee ao Dated ceciccccccvees $25,312,009.23 $29,172,094.89 *$3,860,085.66 13.58) ‘adeeslidin Veterans 
Eastern Standard T: on © Dallas, Tex. .sescese 272,884.60 312,893. ,009 . OS : 

WBAX remain oa es Seattle, Wash. «seco 254,648.42 291,434.76 *36,786.34 *%12.62 Daily average ...... $1,012,480.00 $1,122,003.00 *$109,523.00 *9.76 H. R. 8905. Fulbright. To amend section 
KFJB, Marshall Electric Co., Inc., Mar- | Omaha, Nebr. .... 201,702.81 236,538.69 *34,835.88 *14.73 October, 1931, over October, 1930, *11.34; November, 1931, over No-|200 of World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, 
shalltown, Iowa, denied authority to oper- | Des Moines, Iowa 230,366.34 289,002.05 *58,635.71 %20.29 vember, 1930, *10.65; December, 1931, over December, 1930, *9.35, amended, by adding to said sec. paragra h d 
ate each Sunday morning from 10:30 to 12 | Portland, Oreg. wee. 208,969.77 242,214.05 33,244.28 *13.73 —— fining words “willful misconduct”; World Was 

noon, Central Standard Time, Louisville, Ey, eeese 183,027.94 6 #23,012.67 11.17 *Decrease, Veterans’ Legislation, 
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In Austin, Texas) Declared ‘Proper Function of Banking Busi- 





City Is Declared to Be in 
Good Economic Condi- 
tion With No Tax In- 


crease or Salary Cuts 





By Adam R. Johnson 
City Manager, Austin, Tex. 

Notwithstanding the depression that has 
plunged so many municipalities, as well 
as our State and National Governments, 
into financial chaos, the government of 
the City of Austin closes the year 1931 
in splendid condition, with a cash balance 
in all of its funds and no debts of any 
character other than its bonded indebted- 
ness. All of this has been accomplished 
with the lowest tax rate and the lowest 
taxable valuation of any city of compara- 
ble size in Texas. 

In the face of what 1s generally con- 
ceded to be an unprecedented economic 
condition, the City of Austin has just 
ended its fiscal year with the best record 
in its history. When other cities are faced 
with the necessity of making drastic re- 
ductions in expenditures to cut down 
mounting deficits, Austin is confronted 
with no such problem. 


Rigid Economy in Force 





This fortunate state of affairs is due} 


to the fact that a rigid economy in the 
conduct of the city’s business has already 


been in vogue in that ever since the coun-| 


cil-manager form of government was es- 
tablished in 1926, the municipality has kept 
safely within its revenues. 

There has been no need for salary cuts 
on the part of the City of Austin, and 
it has not been necessary to cut down its 
forces and thus add to the ranks of the 
unemployed. On the contrary, the city 


assumed the burden of taking care of its | 


unemployed citizens. 
Beginning Dec. 1, a system of taking on 
three crews a week, each crew consisting 






tration, thus giving jobs of two days a 
week to these men in water line extensions 
and in sanitary sewer work. 

This assistance to the unemployed by 
the city has been limited to citizens of 
Austin who have resided in the city for 










men were enabled to earn $6 for two 
days’ work in each week, which has mate- 
rially helped provide a subsistence for 








registered with the unemployment bureau 
instituted by the city. 

The assessed valuation for the year 
1930 (these taxes were collected during 























100 of valuation, apportioned as follows: 
1 general revenue; $.60 schools, and $.65 








special levies outside these funds. 


A total of 92.97 per cent of the net roll 
was collected during the fiscal year with- 
out the filing of a single suit or the use 
of any coercive methods whatsoever. 


Development Program 


With a bonded indebtedness of $6,279,- 
250, there were retired $166,500 principal 
amount of bonds and interest paid on 
schedule totaling $283,046.25. Besides these 
expenditures, the city invested out of its 
surplus in the interest and sinking fund 
$102,000 in its own securities. 


In addition to the scheduled improve- 
ments provided for in the bond issue of 
$4,225,000 voted for a five-year period in 
1928, there was an intensive development 
program carried on throughout the year 
and financed out of the regular revenues 
of the city. 

The electric power rate was cut to 
provide a saving of over $55,000 to con- 
eects: $190,000 was spent in rehabili- 
ating 























tric plant; $150,000 was spent on the 
water system; and there remains an un- 
incumbered cash balance on hand. 


This is an enormous improvement 
over the conditions that prevailed prior 
to the change from the commission form 
of government to the council-manager 
form of government. Under the old 












city lumbered along under the burdens of a 
perpetual overdraft at the bank, the ab- 
sence of any extensions of water mains, 











the increasing demands of a growing 
city, and a general lack of efficiency in 
the conduct of all the departments. 


Operate on Cash Basis 

Since the council-manager 
government took charge, the city has op- 
erated on a strictly cash basis without 
borrowing money or purchasing supplies 
on credit. All bills have been promptly 
Paid and discounts taken, and a sub- 










on daily balances. The fire insurance key 
rate has been reduced from 28 cenfs to 







of 15 cents is being given. 

The healthy State that prevails in the 
municipal affairs of the City of Austin is 
to be attributed to the fact that it is 
recognized as being a business—a large 
and important business owned by its citi- 
zenship—and conducted on sound business 
principles for the benefit of all the people 
and no special benefits for a favored few. 


















Attorney General of Ohio 
Rules on Check Protest Fee 


CoLuMBUS, Ouro, Feb. 6. 


Since it is unnecessary to protest checks 
which are drawn and payable within the 
State, the maker of the check cannot be 
made liable for the cost of protest in case 
the check is dishonored, Attorney General 

ilbert Bettman has held in an opinion 
to Joseph J. Labadie, Ottawa, prosecutor 
of Putnam County. 

The case in question related to a check 
given to the county treasurer in payment 
of taxes, in which the depository bank was 
closed before the check cleared. The 
check was protested and fees in the 
amount of $3 accumulated. The check 
Was returned to the local bank which 
demanded protest fees from the treasurer. 

Mr. Bettman held that such fees can- 
not be placed on the tax duplicate against 
the prgnverty of the taxpayers nor can 
such fees be paid from funds in the county 
treasury. 
























Changes in State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes in status among State bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended Feb. 5 were an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board 
Feb. 6 as follows: 


Absorption by national bank: Dime Bank 
Lincoln Trust Co., Scranton, Pa., $1,500,000, 
absorbed by the First Nationa! Bank of Scran- 
ton, $5,000,000. 

Absorption of nonmember: Albany State 
Bank, Albany, Oreg., $50,000. absorbed First 
Savings Bank of Albany, $62,500. 

Absorption of national bank: 

Bank of ,.Woodburn, Woodburn, Oreg.,. $50,- 
000, absorbed First National Bank of Wood- 
burn, Oreg., $25,000. 

First Savings & 




























Trust Co. of Whitman 





fax National Bank of Colfax, Wash., $200,900. 
Voluntary liquidation: Security State Bank, 
Tahoka, Tex., $25,000. 
Closed: 
Polo State Bank, Polo, Il.,” $60,000. 
First Iowa State Trust & Savings Bank, 


urlington, Iowa, $600,000. 
Hood River, Oreg., 


Butler Banking Co., 
"Seon ial Bank & Trust © 
jommerc’ ‘0., Wenatchee, 
Wash., $100,000. . by 












of 60 men, was instituted by the adminis- | 


at least one year, and in this way, 180) 


every able-bodied unemployed man who} 


1931) was $52,802,845, and the total tax!_ Mr. 
rate, including schools, was $2.25 on the} 


i the distribution system in con-} 
nection with the municipally-owned elec-fisdiction over them, either State or national, 


light lines, and sewerage system to meet | 


form of | 


stantial rate of interest has been received | New “york? 


| 
| 
| 


commission administration, the municipal- | 


} 
| 





| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| Senator 


County. Colfax, Wash., $75,000, absorbed Col- | 


| State of New York, is it? 


17 cents, and a maximum good credit rate | St; 


ness’ by President of Guaranty Company 


[THe operation of security affiliates was 
banking business” by Joseph R. Swan, 


described as a “proper function of the 
president of the Guaranty Company of 


New York, security affiliate of the Guaranty Trust Company of that city, who 


appeared Jan. 7 as a witness before the Se 
Johnson resolution (S. Res. 19) on foreign 


mate Finance Committee hearing on the 
loans. 


- Mr. Swan declared his belief that figures could be produced to show that the 
deprecigtion of securities offered by the affiliates of large banks and trust compa- 
Excerpts from the 


nies is less than in the case of securities offered by others. 


record of Mr. Swan’s testimony follow: 


Mr. Swan; I am president of the Guaranty 
Co. of New Yerk, which is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, and is engaged in merchandising se- 
curities. 


Senator Couzens: The organization of such 
companies is for the purpose of enabling, in 
this case, the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, to live within the law; is that correct? 

Mr. Swan: Well, I should say that the 
Guaranty Co. of New York was formed in 
order to have offices around in various cen- 
ters throughout the country where we do dis- 
tribution work. I mean in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, or in Boston and so on. 


Senator Couzens: In other words, where you 
could not have offices of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York itself? 
| 
| 


Mr. Swan: Where the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York is not allowed to have offices, 
under the laws of the States. 

Senator Couzens: I suppose you are in 
hearty sympathy with the custom of these 
| big trust companies and banks having affil- 
iates to do that kind of work. 

Mr. Swan: I think it a proper function of | 
the banking business. | 

Senator Couzens: But you do not believe it | 
| Should be incorporated in the law or in the | 





Senator Couzens: How was the capital stock | corres onding months of 1930. Welsh an- Principal—foreign ObligationS..  csecccocccse eceovseeseses sssesscessseee 29,265,117 
charter of the bank or trust company? of the Guaranty Co. of New York raised? | thracite exporters are reported to be planning From "henaae tax 7 receipts =m ; - 
Mr. Swan: It does not seem to be necessary. Mr. Swan: The Guaranty Trust Co. of New substantially larger shipments to Montreal in (Federal reserve banks and 
oa. ——— And you are able to get can pees, oe, — issue of stock when | 1932. Federal intermediate credit 
oun at. the Guaranty Co. was incorporated. | With the exception of sales merchandise the Cl Ree © eeepecoes o0e § weeecccccces 21,294.27 90,912.23 | 
Mr. Swan: I think it is a proper function! Senator Couzens: In other words, under | wholesale and Pon movement of the past WEG TOCTOIGUTOS, GUTH, GEO. cess cccscecsvvas scengacsessys $75'900.00 59,299.06 
of banking. | the charter that you secured from the State| week has been somewhat slower in Ottawa RUE Rae yiFectshensicepuees oeeens $373,790.27 $230,058.37 16,902,133.48 13,371,980.05 | 
; > +> of New York the Guaranty Trust Co. of|than previously. Collections are reported fair =e — — 
| Senator King: I do not wish to misunder- |New York was permitted to buy common |to slow in Halifax and Vancouver; very slow DOE” Sbésevseescs bekens coccces $373,790.27 $230,058.37  $16,949,427.75  $42,787,308.98 
stand you, but I understood you to say that | stock. }in Saint John, New Brunswick; slightly im- <sctnesipenipietiniamioats 
you thought it was a proper function for com- Mr. Swan: The Guaranty Trust Co. was| proved in Montreal and Winnipeg: fair in | Expenditures: 
mercial banks to have affiliates. | permitted to invest a certain amount of its | Toronto; slow in Regina and Edmonton; and Public debt retirements ..ccsses  seeccseceees Wedsed can sbe $26,000.00 $29,294 299.06 
|. Mr. Swan: It is a proper function of the | capital in the stock of the Guaranty Co. | very difficult in Calgary. WIGOE 0.0.00. 0.90 59006005608 sveccece $734,978.27 $359,157,29 42,483 ,861.72 $2,521,327.34 
| banking business in order to merchandise se-| Senator Couzens: Or in any other common| While much interest was displayed in the — gm — 
| curities, and anybody in the banking business | stock, I assume. |exhibits at the Montreal Automobile Show, TORRE ev cccecessocccces seeeeceee $734,978.27 $359,157.29 $42,509,861.72 $61,815,626.40 
wants to be able to render a complete bank- Mr. Swan: Yes, sir. }sales have been disappointing. No improve- | <r - — = 
jing service to a client. Senator Couzens: Do you think it wise for; ment has developed in the market for indus- ; Excess of expenditures ............ $361,188.00 $129,098.92 $25,560,433.97  $19,028,317.42 


Senator King: Do you think it is a proper 
function of commefcial banks upon whom the 
| people rely and with whom the people make 
deposits, to organize or permit to be organ- 
| ized or to associate themselves in the organi- 
|zation of affiliates to carry on all sorts of 
| business, such as the mining of copper in one 
;country, or the producing of cotton in an- 
other country? 
|. Mr. Swan: We have never done that. We 
have confined ourselves to the merchandising 
| of securit‘es, which I think is a proper func- 
| tion of banking. 

Senator King: So that I may understand 
| the implications of your answer, let me ask: 
{Do you approve of the idea of your commer- 
cial bank organizing affiliates, for instance, 
| Such as to carry on a sugar business in Cuba, 
and lending it enormous sums of money? w. 

e 


Swan: We have never done that. 
Senator King: Would you think it within! 





have never had occasion to do that. 


the function of your organization to organize | 
| and put up capital for or to loan to an organ- 


interest_and sinking fund. There are no) ization that was promoting a sugar business | 


in Santo Domingo or in Cuba, or the rubber 

business in Brazil? | 
| Mr. Swan: That is a question I would not) 
care to answer untli the situation presented | 
itself. We have never been put in the posi-| 
tion where that seemed to come in as a func- 
tion of our DARIRS business. 

Senator Couzens: Does the Guaranty Co. of 
New York handle stock only, or bonds and) 
stocks also? | 

Mr. Swan: It handles whatever we consider 
is a sound investment, in any sense in which | 
it may be placed—common stocks, preferred | 
stocks, debenture bonds, or mortgages. j 

Senator Couzens: Is there any considerable | 
difference of opinion among bankers as to} 
the wisdom of such affiliates being connected | 
with banks of deposits or trust companies of | 
deposits? 

Mr. Swan: I have seen a great deal in the) 
newspapers recently about it, but I think it 
depends, like any other functions of the 
banking business, on how it is conducted.! 
If it is conducted with care, in good faith, 
it seems to me a perfectly proper function of 
the banking business, and a very wise thing 
for a bank to have. 

+~+ + 

Senator Couzens: As a matter of fact, there 

re no governmental agencies that have jur- 


are there? 

Mr. Swan: We are examined by the office 
of the Superintendent of the State Banking 
Department of New York, the same as the 
trust company. ] 

Senator King: But suppose you should loan 
money to an affiliate or should organize an 
affiliate, and that affiliate were operating in 
Cuba or Brazil or Germany or Canada, who) 
would examine it? 

Mr. Swan: I presume as to such an affiliate, 
if we were to have it, would also be exam- 
ined by the Superintendent of Banks of the 
State of New York. 

Senator King: But supposing those affiliates 
were foreign corporations, or a corporation in 
some other State, just an ordinary corpora- | 
tion organized under the corporate laws of a 
State, they would not then be subject to his| 
examination, would they? 

The Chairman: They would be in our State. 

Senator Couzens: The Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York is organized under the laws of 


Mr. Swan: Yes, sir. 

Senator Couzens: So that no Federal agency 
has any right to examine the Guaranty Trust 
Ca, of New York or the Guaranty Co. of | 


Mr, Swen: The Federal reserve bank does 


Senator Couzens: Because of your member- | 
ship? 

Mr. Swan: Yes, sir. | 

Senator Couzers: When the Guaranty Co.| 
of New York purchases a loan to market, or| 
purchases any security, do they in turn bor- 
row from the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, putting up those securities as collateral? 

Mr. Swan: We from time to time borrow} 
from the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, | 
of course within the limits that the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. is permitted by law to make} 
loans to us, just as they would do in the case 
of any other client. 

Senator Couzens: But because of the fact 
that the Guaranty Co. is connected with the) 
Guaranty Trust Co. is there not perhaps an/| 
undue influence to have the Guaranty Trust 
Co. loan on securities of the Guaranty Co. to! 
an extent that might not be true in the case 
of an ordinary applicant for a loan? 

Mr. Swan: The Guaranty Trust Co. and the 
Guaranty Co. are so close in their operations 
that the Guaranty Co. does not do any busi- 
ness that does not receive the full approval of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. We are really, or 
practically speaking, a department of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. | 

Senator Reed: And you do not buy a for- 
eign loan until you know it is satisfactory to | 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York? | 

Mr. Swan: We are in constant consultation. | 
Of course we get all the help and support 
we can from them all the time. They have 
correspondents and branches in various parts| 
of thé world. They are of tremendous assist- 
ance to us in making our decision whether 
a loan is good or not. We would not think | 
of taking up a foreign loan without discussing 
it with the Guamny bee Co. 


+ 

Senator Couzens: The fact of the matter is 
that you have the benefit of all the deposits | 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. for the use of the} 
Guaranty Co.? | 

Mr. Swan: Oh, no. We have not. 

Senator Couzens: In effect you do because 
you work so close together. | 

Mr. Swan: We may have only the benefit of 
that portion of the deposits of the Guaranty | 


Trust Co. which they are permitted to loan! and recently we have decreased it to $10,000,-,I think in one or two cases we were given | 


to us in accordance with the law. | 
Couzens: I understand that, of | 
course, but an independent investment banker 
that did not have the Guaranty Trust Co. 


as its parent, or some equally strong financial! use for, and it did not seem wise to keep directors in the companies to whom you loan | 
so that 


house as its parent would not be in the same/| 
position as is the Guaranty Co. | 

Mr. Swan: It unquestionably improves our | 
position. 

Senator Couzens: So that in effect you/| 
have the use of all of the deposits of the} 
Guaranty Trust Co. and of its capital stock 
and surplus, I mean to the extent that the 
law permits 

Senator King (interposing): And its prestige. 

Senator Couzens: Yes; and of its prestige, 
with which to secure loans, and which the 
ordinary investment banker would not have. 

Mr. Swan: I should say that our connection 
with the Guaranty Trust Co. puts us in con- 
tact with business which possibly others who 
are not as closely connected with large bank- 
ing institutions and that can not make the 
same contacts, would not have. | 

Senator Couzens: You do not think it) 
would be appropriate, then, to have legisla- 
tion preventing national banks or any mem- 





ber of the Federal reserve bank, haying affili- 
ates engaged Wort sales business? 
Mr. Swan: y, I think t the relation- 





ship between large banks, such as ours, with | 
an affiliate is a safeguard. 


think we are in better position to weigh se-| 
curities, and to better find out about securi- 
ties, than most other merchandising security 
houses. 
information. 


true, and perhaps better for your sales de- 
partment. 
my mind is, whether it is as secure for the 
depositors of these big financial institutions 
such as yours. 


figures, although I do not know that I could, 
to show that the depreciation of securities 
offered by the affiliates of large banks and 
trust companies is less in the value of those 
| securities than in the case of securities of- 
fered by others. 
ness is going to be done by someone, and 
|}I think affiliates of | 
tions in New York City are better qualified | 
in relation to that business than independ-| 
ent houses. 


| be organized by bi 


| years. 
| two years has not been as satisfactory as prior 


| Surplus. 


| $10,000,000 in the Guaranty Co. of New 


Senator Couzens: A safeguard to whom? 


Mr. Swan: A safeguard to the investor. I} 


I think we have better sources of- 


Senator Couzens: I think that is probably | 


But the question that arises in 


Mr. Swan: I think I could probably produce 


Of course this security busi- 


large banking institu- 





a@ financial institution that accepts public 
deposits to buy common stocks? 

Mr. Swan: I think all those things are| 
questions of management. I do not think} 
that legislation is going to prevent bad man- | 
agement, and I do not think that any large | 
financial institution properly managed is go- | 
ing to invest in too large an amount of com- | 
mon stocks. I do not think common stocks 
are the only bad investment one can make. 
They may be a very good investment. | 

ae | 
Senator Couzens: I agree with that opin- 
ion. But they are obviously not as secure. 

Mr. Swan: I think some common stocks are | 
much more secure than some bonds that I 
know of. 

Senator Couzens: Would you say that with 
respect to the railroads? 

Mr. Swan: Well, I do not think you could 
generalize on that. I think you have to take 


| Specific cases. 


Senator Couzens: 
railroads? 

Mr. Swan: I mean specific common stocks 
and specific railroads. 

Senator Couzens: But you 
bonds of railroads are 
common stocks of railroads? 

Mr. Swan: Of some railraads, yes. But we 
think the bonds of some railroads are less 
secure than the common stocks of other 
railroads. 

Senator Couzens: As a matter of fact there 
isn't any security for any common stock of 
any railroad anywhere right now, is there? 

Mr. Swan: Oh, I think I will have to differ 
with you on that. 

Senator Couzens: I doubt if there is any 
security of any common stock of any railroad 
anywhere. because they are all bonded more 
or less up to the limit, and by the time their 
indebtedness is liquidated under existing con- 
ditions, and with the probabilities of com- 
petition, it is apparent that the common 
stock of any railroad is hardly worth much 
more than wall paper. 

The Chairman: Oh, no. 

Senator Reed: 
proposition go into the record unchallenged. 

Senator Couzens: Well, that is my view, 
and I am merely expressing it. 

Senator Reed: I understand, but I do not 
feel that I could sit here and not challenge 
that view. 

Mr. Swan: I think I could point out the 
common stocks of a number of railroads today 


do admit that 


to which that statement could not possibly | 


apply. For instance, I would say the Norfolk 


Senator Couzens: Well, 
exceptions to my views on that subject. But 


| & Western Railway. 


the State of New York has never attempted | 


by way of legislation, nor has there been pro- 
posed any legislation there to prevent these 
trust companies and banks that accept public 
deposits from organizing affiliates? 

Mr. Swan: Not so far as I know. 


Senator Harrison: Are the laws of the State | 


of New York quite similar to those of other 
States on that subject, for instance, the State 
of Illinois? 

Mr. Swan: I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question. 

Senator Harrison: They permit affiliates to 
banks? 


Mr. Swan: Well, know that they do have 
affiliates in Illinois. But I differentiate some- 
what as between an affiliate such as the 


Guaranty Co. of New York and others, be- 
cause the Guaranty Co. of New York is a 
subsidiary and its entire capital stock is owned 
by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. I 
should say that an affiliate as generally un- 
derstood is a company whose stock is owned 


| by the stockholders of the other organization. | 


Senator Couzens: I suppose it is a matter 
of public property what the Guaranty Co. of 
New York made in 1931, is it not? 


Mr. Swan: Do you mean in the way of 
profits? 

Senator Couzens: Yes. 

Mr. Swan: It did not make any. 


+ + 
Senator Couzens: Did they make any profits 
in 1930? 

Mr. Swan: Well, perhaps I should explain 
that we made operating profits both in 1930 
and 1931, and yet quite naturally the deprecia- 
tion in securities which we owned offset those 
profits. 

Senator Couzens: Do you pay dividends to 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York? 

Mr. Swan: We have paid dividends, and 
very satisfactory dividends, over a period of 
Of course our business during the last 


to that time. 

Senator King: Just one question: Where did 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York get 
the money with which to purchase the stock 
of the Guaranty Co. of New York? 

Mr. Swan: The Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York has about $300,000,000 in capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits. 


Senator King: So you took your capital, sur- | 
plus, and undivided profits for the purpose of | 


organizing the Guaranty Co. of New York? 

Mr. Swan: Well, it is really difficult to segre- 
gate the money that one has used in a case 
of that kind. Some of our money comes from 
deposits and some from capital and some from 
I do not think that we set aside a 
specific amount of money for this purpose. 

Senator Reed: When was the Guaranty Co. 
of New York organized? 

Mr. Swan: It started business in 1920. 

Senator Reed: What is its present capital 
stock? 

Mr. Swan: Might I just go back to 1920? 

Senator Reed: Certainly. 

Mr. Swan: I will go back to 1920 and say 
that we started at that time with $5,000,000 
capital stock. 
stock was increased, and I don’t remember 
just what year, to $9,000,000. And then later 
our capital stock was increased to $20,000,000, 


the last year or two we 
unds. I think during the 


000, because durin 
have had surplus 


month of November, for instance, we averaged | 


$14,000,000 of surplus funds, that we had no 
it in the stock of the Guaranty Co., 
our capital stock has now been reduced to 
$10,000,000. 


+++ 
Senator Reed: So that out of $300,000,000 


of capital, surplus and undivided profits of | 


the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, there 
is an undivided part of it amounting to 
ork? 

Mr. Swan: That is correct. 

Senator Reed: And by means of that sub- 
sidiary company, treating it as a department 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, you 
are enabled to carry on the business of mer- 
chandising securities in many States of the 
Union, are you not? 

Mr. Swan: Yes sir. 


Senator Reed: But the Guaranty Trust Co.) 
does not carry on a banking business in any | 


State except New York. 


Mr. Swan: That is corect. Of course we 
have foreign branches in London, Paris, 
Brussels— 


Senator Reed (interposing): I understa: 
that you have branches abroad, and you 


Developments in Canada and 


| again abolishes exemption from duty on im-| 


| are confident of increased business. Slightly 


Do you mean specific | 


more secure than | 


I cannot agree to let that! 


possibly there are | 


And then later on our capital | 


yzed 
In Weekly Survey 





Countries of Latin Amer- 
ica Reviewed by Com- 
merce Department 


Developments in commerce and indus- 
try abroad are analyzed in the weekly 
review of world trade, just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. This survey 
is compiled from reports made to the De- 
partment by its trade commissioners sta- 
tioned in principal commercial centers 
throughout the world. The section of the 
survey reviewing developments in Canada 


difficulty has been reported in procuring ex- 
change for commercial remittances, the reason 
ascribed being the new regulation requiring 
Official authorization for all exchange trans- 
actions. A circular of the Ministry of Finance 


ports of Government supplies. 
- 


+ 
Canada: The sales tax, which was advanced 
to 4 per cent on June 2, 1931, has returned 
154 per cent more revenue to the Dominion | 
Government between August and December, 


1931, than the 1 per cent tax in effect in the 


trial electrical equipment in Quebec Province, 
but prospects for household appliances, in- 
cluding refrigerators, are considered bright. 
Shoe factories report fair orders and domestic 
silk and cotton mills are doing fairly well. 

The $25,000,000 loan of the Province of 
Ontario has been oversubscribed. Current 
business is still more than seasonally dull. 
Some textile manufacturers consider that 
competition from imported lines has declined | 
and provincial factories producing worsteds, 
knit goods and the cheaper rayon fabrics are 
reported active. 

Wholesalers report little or no improvement 
in orders in the Prairie provinces. Hardware 
sales are a little better and automotive dealers 


heavier activity 
manufacturing, 
tinue quiet. 

In British Columbia sales are light in all 
lines in both wholesale and retail branches. 
The lumber situation is improving. Twelve | 
| million feet were shipped during the week, | 
mainly to Japan. Agricultural implements, | 
| machinery and chemicals are all quiet. | 

Bank debits to individual accounts at the/} 
clearing house centers of Canada during De-| 
cember amounted to $2,638,000,000, a loss of | 
3 per cent over the previous month after | 
seasonal adjustment Bank debits for 1931 
totaled $31,586,000,000 compared with $37,491,- 
000,000 in 1930. | 
| +~+ + 
| Costa Rica: The general economic situation | 
is reported to have become worse durihg the 
past month, although the trade reports a very | 
slight pick up just before Christmas, due to 
| the fact, probably, that the government was 
enabied to pay salaries and wages, pensions, 
etc., for November and December as a result | 
|}of a loan from the Banco Internacional de | 
Costa Rica which increased its circulation for 
| the purpose by 2,000,000 colones to replace its | 
incinerated bills, by authority of the Congress. 
This slightly perceptible improvement in sales 
lasted but two or three days, after which the 
| general situation is reported to have slumped 
beyond its previous low level. On Dec. 31, 
1931, the total circulating medium was 19,979,- | 
479.25 colones, an increase of 1,853,034 colones | 
|over that of Nov. 30, 1931, as a result of the 
issue of 2,000,000 colones by the Banco Inter- 
nacional de Costa Rica. On Dec. 31, 1930, the | 
| total circulation was 18,432,590 colones, and on 
Dec. 31, 1929, it was 20,469,307 colones. (Colone | 
|} equals about 25 cents at normal exchange.) | 

= = | 

With a bumper cane crop in 
| prospect and an overproduction of approxi- 
mately 60,000 tons of sugar last year, the 
sugar industry is facing critical situation and 
| is attempting to limit this season's production 
to approximately 215,000 tons. Building ac- 
| tivities continue slow with little or no change 
in retail sales of building materials, hardware 
and electrical equipment. The movement of 
certain classes of automobiles shows a slight 
improvement, owing mainly to the arrival of 
new models of a popular priced line. Ex- 
pensive models are moving very slowly with 
| stocks of these classes generally low. Tire 
| stocks are low with sales at about the same 
| level as in December. Radio stocks are about 
50 per cent below those of the same period 
of 1931 and sales are mostly confined to pop- 
{ular priced models, : 
The section dealing with conditions 
| countries of the Orient will be 
| printed in full text in the issue of 
| Feb. 9. 


| 
have some in South America, did you not? 


is 


but 


in local shoe 
leather con- 


indicated 
hides and 





Mexico: 


| 
| 


in 


=i 
| 


Mr. Swan: No; we have never had any 
branches in South America. The Guaranty | 
Trust Co. of New York has branches in Lon- 


don, Paris, and Brussels, also Liverpool, Havre, 
and Antwerp, but these three latter are | 
smaller 

Senator King: 


| 


1 wouid like to ask one 
or two questions. A moment ago, Mr. Swan, 
we were talking about affiliates, and it has | 
been developed during the hearing that some 
of these banking institutions have organized | 
subsidiaries, such as the Guaranty, and that 
those subsidiaries have loaned large sums} 
of money to various enterprises. I want to| 
ask you whether or not those affiliates have | 
taken stock, either common, preferred, or 
bonds, of corporations to which they have 
loaned money? 

Mr. Swan: I am afraid I can not answer 
the question with regard to others. I just 
do not know. As far as we are concerned, 
that is not the case. 

Senator King: Does the Guaranty Co. own 
stock in corporations or enterprises to which 
loans have been made? 


Mr. Swan: I cannot answer that absolutely 
definitely, but I would say that possibly 
only in cases where there have been reor- 


ganizations, where they have gotten stock 
for loans which have not turned out suc- 
cessfully. | 

++ + | 
| Senator King: Is it not the practice? | 
| Mr, Swans It is not our practice. | 
Is it not the practice of 
to acquire stock, perhaps! 

a control of the stock, a voting control, at 
least, in orporations and enterprises to 
which you have loaned money, and that your 
company has a controlling voice in the man- 
agement of those corporations? 
| Mr, Swa It is absolutely not our prac- 
tice. In fgct, I imagine that if we hold 
any stocks at all it is an insignificant amount 
taken as I say. We have no large amounts 
of stock in the aggregate. 

Senator King: Has your company, the Guar- 
anty Co., when a loan has heen made to 
these corporations and enterprises, taken | 
stock as a commission in addition to the 
interest which you charge? 

Mr. Swan: I think in some insignificant way. | 


Senator King: 
your organization 


| stock warrants, if not stock; that is, rights to| 
| purchase stock at a future time at a fixed 
price; but very small amounts. 

Senator King: Is it your practice to have 


money? | 
| Mr. Swan: We have qirectors on the boards 
of a number of companies to whom we loan | 
|money, but it is not a practice of ours to 
have directors. I mean, we do not make it 
as a part of our contracts. It is because the 
company asks us to be represented; they 
want our financial advice. 

Senator King: Is it true or is it not true 
that it is the common practice of your com- 


pany, as well as that of other companies, so 
far as you know, to get control of corpora- 
tions and enterprises to which money is 


loaned by getting common stock and by hav- 
ing directors upon those corporations and 
companies? 

Mr. Swan: I would not care to talk about 
others, but as far as we are concerned, that 
is not the case, or anything close to it. It) 
is just entirely out of our line. | 
Senator King: But you have some instances | 
where reorganizations have occurred? 

Mr. Swan: Yes, and had to take stock for 
bad loans. 

Senator King: That is all, 





| Excess of expenditures ... 


| Total general fund receipts ..... 


| but, as a rule, a color can not be penep- t 


;mann Vv. 
'Mumm Vv. Kirk [C. C.], 40 Fed. 589).” 


}of red and black in the manufacture of 


| Newcomber & Lewis v. Scriven Co., which 


}used as a part of the combination trade 


| coloring alone of the ends of the rutes, it 
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Corresponding Correspondin; 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fisca. 
This Month Year 1932 Year 1931 
GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
TMCOME TAX ....-cccccveees eeees $2,786,468.67  $3,943,410.21 $638,604,377.35 $1,141,315,678.19 
Miscellaneous internal revenue  6,481,342.88 6,653 ,470.23 316,866,958.42 344,566,459.95 
TOtal ccccccevccecese seeeceess  $9,267,811.55 $10,596,880.44 $955,471,335.77 $1,485,882,138.14 
CUMTOMIE oicecivessensds seceeseees  3,641,648.60 4,476,722.38  228,211,594.37  434,662,372.52 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
Principal—foreign obligationS .....cseeeee  eeceeveeees © scepgeeddecse ee 2,146,490.73 
Interest—foreign obligations. ......sssees  eeeeeeeeeees or etvevesneene 9$2,370,597.85 
Railroad securities ......... ee 30.97 24.03 1,190,797.53 1,617,573.65 
BBL CEROTS. ciccsssvqescce 961,263.09 2,164.32 16,204,196.93 5,178,335.39 
Panama Canal tolls, 372,297.77 483,400.75 14,096,271.76 1€,815,623.31 
Other miscellaneous .. 764,371.10 1,102,069.95 28,619,792.55 38,348,226.43 





Total ...cccccccecseccvecevees $15,007,423.08 





and Latin American countries follows in Pr accainscvoospssiveiaees $30,497,024.84 
| full text; Public debt— 

Argentina: The import and _ distribution Interest ...... ccc cccvcceecceecs 843,914.78 
trades durim® the week ended Jan. 29 were Sinking fund ...ccscccevceees  covseeeeecs ° 
dull. Wheat shipments are increasing while Refunds of receipts— 
those of corn are decreasing. The corn crop Customs .......c006 360,799.31 
has been somewhat damaged by the drought. Internal revenue 1,473,710.16 

+ + Postal deficiency ... csccccccse  covcesessees 

Brazil: Coffee shipments have been light, WON SURES civcvugpessetesuee 231,574.55 

| stocks large, and priees unchanged. Increased Agricultural marketing fund (net) 474,828.56 


Adjusted service certificate fund 
Civil service retirement fund 

Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 





$16,661,261.87 $1,243,793,988.91 $1,977,021,358.02 


$30,855,574.13 $1,598,053,174.84 $1,326,004,027.05 | 
| 


838,820.59  304,658,255.36 326,411,049.98 

eecccccevces 355,299,200.00 65,600,000.00 
321,426.86 11,022,796.86 13,101,506.81 | 

674,506.03 48,351,263.04 41,963,671.81 

obdbeceecens 105,000,000.00 65,004,582.37 

81,105.85 6,590,780.53 6,477,125.09 

1,888,761.91 90,461,230.76 132,436,696.80 

200,000,000.00 112,000,000.00 

20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 

215,000.00 216,000.00 

9,500,000.00 9,500,000.00 





Total $33,881 ,852.20 


ceseeees $18,874429.12 


cece errr eeeeeeeeeeee seneee 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Receipts: 


Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 





$34,660,195.37 $2,750,001,701.39 
$17,998,933.50 $1,506,207,712.48 


$2,118,964,659.91 | 


$241,943,301.89 | 























SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
+ $15,007,423.08 
373,790.27 





Total special fund receipts .. 


$16,661 ,261.87 $1,243,793,988.91 $1,877,021 ,358.02 
42,787 ,308.98 


230,058.37 16,949,427.75 





NE iol usin ahedvok ieked $15,381,213.35 


| Total general fund expenditures.. $33,881,852.20 


Total special fund expenditures.,.. 734,978.27 


$16,891,320.24 $1,260,743,416.66 $1,919,808,667 00 


$34,660,195.37 $2,750,001,701.39 $2,118,964,659.91 
359,157.29 | 42,509'861.72  61,815,626.40 








Total . sees $34,616,830.47 


seeeveees $19,235,617,12 


Excess of expenditures ... 


TRUST FUNDS 


$35,019,352.66 $2,792,511,563.11 $2,180,780,286.31 


$18,128,032.42 $1,531,768,146.45 _$260,971,619.31 




















Receipts: 
District of Columbia ........... $268,774.36 $222,386.84 $20,024,666.35 $20,272 ,845.23 
Government life insurance fund  1,123,122.03 1,472,314.40 45,405,225.21 52,466 259.30 
SPE “Soke g ebb Sera roonsseeteecer 69,645.11 45,766.78 4,279,203.80 5,896 373.66 
MUNN: BO eee cain cedeue hie $1,461,541.50 $1,740,468.02 — $69,709,095.36  $78,635,478.19 
Rapenditures: ca oe 
istrict of Columbia (see note 1) $1,178,598.20 $1,204,267.94 $20,121,657.87 $19,251 ,948.52 
Government life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc. ..... eeeeeses 353,683.77 395,178.70 13,077,997.93 13,418,101.91 
Investments .. 898,790.48 440,161.21 * 32,803,779.44 33,481 ,505.86 
DERGE pcccesececcccees *370,746.58 *695,948.95 *6,308,777.00 4,310,501.77 
a eee seseeeeess  $2,060,325.87  $1,343,658.90  $59,694,658.24  $70,462,058.06 
Excess of receipts Or creditS wees. cesses eeeees 396,809.12 10,014, 37.1 2g 420.13 
Excess of expenditures /...... eee $598,784.37 * RiGee bees 2 = ee 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching 


Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of th 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the cenesal fund RP oy me 
After that they are charged 
For total expenditures the ttems 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


thorized amount is expended. 
trict under trust funds. 


Colored Strand Declared 
Not Valid Mark for Rope 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
among other things, “Sometimes a color, 
taken in connection with other character- | 
istics, may serve to distinguish one’s goods, 
and thus be protected by the courts (Fair- 
bank Co. v. Bell Mfg. Co., 77 Fed. 869, 23 
C. C. A. 554; Ohio Baking Co. v. National 
Biscuit Co., 127 Fed. 116, 62 C. CG. A. 116); 


olized to distinguish a product (Fleisc 
Starkey [C. C.], 25 Fed. 127; 


In Parker Pen Co. vy. Finstone, 7 F. (2d) | 
753, a registered trade mark was involved 
which consisted of the drawing of a foun- 
tain pen with a red body portion and two 
black end portions, no claim being made 
for the representation of the fountain pen 
apart from the color. It was said that 
the trade mark was applied by producing 
the same directly upon the pen body. The 
owner of this mark sought to enjoin the 
use by others of a similar mark, likewise 
used on fountain pens, with some slight 
difference. The court held that the use| 


fountain pens was not such a matter as 
could be the subject of monopoly, and 
pee pus the registered trade mark was 
invalid. 


In Sampson Cordage Works v. Puritan 
Cordage Mills, 211 Fed. 603, a manufac- 
turer of sash cord, by braiding into his 
cord a colored strand, gave to the fin- 
ished cord the appearance of having a 
series of spots arranged spirally about the 
circumference of the same. This had heen 


registered as a trade mark. The court 
said: 


“How, apart from its color, can the ex- 
posed though broken, surface of a braided 
Strand be said to be a distinctive design 
when the product of al: manufacturers 
normally presents precisely the same fea- 
ture and the same design; for (to apply 
the expression of Mr. Justice Lurton in 





we have quoted above) the color thus is 
not impressed upon an ‘arbitrary design,’ 
nor is it employed in association with 
‘characteristics which serve to distinguish 
the article as made and sold by’ com- 
prainant. 

Validity Denied | 


Individual Debits Show 


the Treasury in July are included. 


ainst the revenues of the Dis- 
r District of Columbia under 


Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as reported 


to the Federal Reserve Board by banks in| 
leading cities for the week ended Feb. 3, 
aggregated $8,386,000,000, or 19 per cent 
above the total reported for the preceding | 
week and 24 per cent below the total for! 


STATE BANKING 


,* 
-~ 
° 


Exports of Tires 
Show Decline of 
A Third in Year 


Opening of Foreign Plants 
By American Concerns Is 
Reducing Trade, Asserts 
Commerce Department 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


other automobile casings in 1931—a rise 
of 11 per cent from the year before. The 
use of trucks and buses is gaining rapidly 
in that country. 


Hawaii, our third largest market for all 
types of automobile casings, gained 10 a 
cent in number over 1930, to a total of 133,- 
804, while shipments of other automobile 
ae during 1931 held level with the 
year before, at an 112,750 cas- 
ings. Truck and bus tires showed a gain 
of 149 per cent, climbing from 8, to 
21,162. This is the largest growth recorded 
by any phase of an important American 
export tire market during 1931. 
Shipments to Brazil 
Though United States shipments of 
other automobile casings to Brazil in 1931 
declined fractionally to 69,808, and the 
total of all automobile casings exports in- 
creased 16 per cent, to 98,270, those of 
truck and bus casings almost doubled— 
rising to 28,462 from 14,531 in 1930. 


The Netherland East Indies, which in- 
cludes Java, Madura, and the Outer Pos- 
sessions, took 92,632 truck, bus, and other 
automobile casings out of the United 
States in 1931—a 14 per cent decrease from 
the year before. But owing to the gen- 
eral shrinkage in these items of export 
trade, the Netherland East Indies went 
from tenth to fifth place on the list of 
|our largest tire markets. 


Belgium was close behind the Nether- 
land East Indies, taking 91,961 United 
States truck, bus, and other automobile 
|casings during 1931. This represented a 
decline of about 6 per cent. 

The Philippine Islands, our seventh 
| largest tire market, required 91,306 truck, 
| bus, and other automobile casings during 
the past year. This figure, representing a 
/19 per cent decline from 1930, is not ex- 
treme, in view of the depressed state of 
the islands’ economic life prevailing dur- 
ing 1931. French exports increased 
slightly in this market. 

Exports to Sweden 

The United States sent 88,451 truck, bus, 
and other automobile casings to Sweden in 
1931—a 1 per cent gain over the previous 
year. 

Reflecting general unfavorable condi- 
tions, Japanese imports of Ynited States 
truck, bus, and other automobile tires 
in 1931 declined by 45 per cent to 80,737 
from 145,716 in 1930. Despite a 23 per 
cent reduction in volume, Japan remains 
the second largest market for American 
|exports of truck and bus casings, consum- 
ing 32,160 in 1931. The United States, too 
continued to supply the great bulk of 
Japan’s tire imports, strengthening its 
| position during 1931. Canada, which two 
years ago was in second place, has 
dropped sharply, being displaced by 
France. 
| American tire exports to Cuba in 1931 
were 45 per cent below the 1930 level, 
falling to 66,625 casings, from 120,78. 
Shipments of tires to Mexico declined 51 
per cent in 1931, to 65,555 from 133,908 in 
1930. 

In 1930 Spain was one of our half dozen 
largest markets for automobile casings, 
consuming more than 130,000 tires, but 
this figure was reduced by more than half, 
to 61,231 casings, in 1931. 

The United States during 1931 sent 
abroad 1,287,839 inner tubes for automo- 
biles, having a value of $1,709,505. This 
|represents a decline of 25 per cent in 
quantity and 41 per cent in value f: 
1930, when 1,721,954 tubes valued at $2,~ 
891,291 were exported. British India was 
the largest market for American inner 
tubes, importing 151,772 in 1931. It was 
followed by Denmark, 110,757; the Philip- 
pine Islands, 77,132; Sweden, 66,751; and 
Brazil, 60,583. ; 

During 1930 the average value of the 





he corresponding week of last year. ‘ 
Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 





Declined Most in Italy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cutta, India, the drop has been 38.4 per 
cent. 


Germany has noted a 26.8 per cent 


| drop, France, 45.2; Canada, 31.7; Japan, | 
|42.1; atid China a falling off of only 65 
| per cent as shown by Shanghai prices. 


Other declines have been: Australia, 


| 28.9 per cent; Austria, 21.1 per cent; Bel- 


gium, 34.6 per cent; Bulgaria, 37.1 per | 
| cent; Chile, 29.5 per cent; Czechoslovakia, 
|28.7 per cent; Denmaurk, 33.1 per cent 
| Egypt, 31.3 per cent; Finland, 
cent; Latvia, 39.3 per cent; Netherlands, 
44.4 per cent; Netherland East Indies, 39 | 
per cent; Norway, 23.8 per cent; Poland, | 
34.9 per cent; 
; cent; and Sweden, 27.5 per cent. 


’ 


10.7 per 


South Africa, 22.9 per 


The number of commodities covered by 


The 
The smallest 


No information on the number of com- 


“In the absence of controlling authority | modities was obtained from Chile or Po- 
to the contrary, we are constrained to| land. 


agree with the views expressed by the Cir- | 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth Cir- | 
cuit. This, we think, results in a denial 
of the validity of complainant’s trade 
mark. * * * Complainant's alleged mark, if 
infringed by that of defendant, occupies 


| the field as against all colored marks af- | 
| fected by the use no 


only of one braided | 
strand, but even of* two in a 12-strand| 
cord, and whether so arranged as that the 
segments appear upon the surface two 


| together or twice as close to each other. 


“We think this result would give com- 
plainant an unwarranted monopovy, and 
that the District Court rightly dismissed 
the bill in the trade mark case.” 

We had a somewhat similar matter be- 
fore us in Lufkin Rule Co. v. Master 
Rule Mfg. Co., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
1227, 40 F. (2d) 991. In that case it was 
sought to register as a trade mark the 
word “Blue End,” together with coloring 
blue the ends of rules which were manu- 
factured by the applicant. The case was 
a close one and went off, not so much 
upon the question of color, as upon the 
fact that the words, “Blue End” were 


mark. We did, however, in that case, state 
that if the matter depended upon the 


did not constitute a valid 
because, by permitting the registra- 
tion of such a mark, the applicant 
would secure a monopoly on all colors for 
ends of rules. That ease went as far as 
we would be willing, in our present views 
of the matter, to go, in permitting regis- 
tration of such marks. 

In conclusion, we are of opinion the 
plicant is not entitled to registration of its 
mark. We do not believe it is such a mark | 
as is entitted to registration under the 
Trade Mark Act of February, 1905, as | 
amended, and registration uld_ be de-| 

, 


trade mark, 


nied upon that groun 


Va 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Feb. 6 err 
New York, Feb. 6.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 












URINE. THEIR fe citc ccs cccttaccens 9607 
Belgium (belga) .......... 9394 
Bulgaria (lev) ....csscconee . (160 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9631 
Denmark (krone) ........ 9.0175 
England (pound) ........ 9523 
Finland (mMarkka) .....c.cseeees .5118 
PE CON ase ook eae 3.0368 
Germany (reichsmark) 3.1435 
Greece (drachma) 2882 
Holland (guilder) 2657 
Hungary (pengo) 7.4366 
OEE MUMINE pd las thei eck he acc haa - 2235 
To BSR AR - 1133 
SOE, ° xnéuh cadapsece deaaaa 1935 
Portugal (escudo) .. 1875 
Roumania (leu) .... 5953 
Spain (peseta) ...... -7205 
Sweden (krona) ...... 3627 
Switzerland (franc) - 3627 
Yugoslavia (dinar) - 7808 
China (Chefoo tael) .... 3.9583 
China (Hankow tael) ..... .0937 
China (Shanghai tael) 2 . 5000 
China (Tientsin tael) - 1666 
China (Hongkong dollar) -0208 
China (Mexican dollar) 23.9166 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 24.0L0J 
China (Yuan dollar) ............... 24.0525 
SR CRONE seca i a a sas cap casesees 26.0229 
Japan (yen) ats and kesres reer ce 35.2343 
Singapore (S.8.) (dollar) ........... 39.7500 
COMOGS (GOUAE) sien oop reriedgcceser 86.8602 
Cuba (peso) - 9300 
Mexico (pesq) : -2750 
Newfoundland (dollar) onee -5750 
Argentina (peso, gold) , eeet. 58.2264 
Brazil (milreis) .. 6.1806 
Chile (peso) .-.ss0, 12.0500 
Urgquay (peso) eer 45.633 
Colomb: (PESO) cecceccccccsccccsecs 95.2: 


| Elgin; San Jose State Bank, San Jose; Farme- 
| ers 


truck and tus tires exported by the United 
States was $22.32; but in 1931 this value 


which figures have been published weekly | declined to $18.92. Exports of other auto- 
|Since January, 1919, amounted to about $7,-| mobile tires, 


which averaged $8.63 two 


| 841,000,000, as compared with $6,537,000,000 | years went down to $7.59 apiece during the 
the preceding week and $10,367,000,000 the | Past year, and the avera 


week ended Feb. 4 of last year.—IJssued b 
Federal Reserve Board. , 


Wholesale Price Level 


e dollar value 
| of inner tubes for automobiles has changed 
| from $1.67 to $1.32 during the last two 
| years. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Tilinois: Os¢ar Nelson, Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, has announced: Citizens Bank é& Trust 
Company, Waukegan, permit to organize is- 
sued. Rock Island Bank & Trust Company, 
charter issued, representing a consolidation 
of Rock Island Savings Bank, Central Trust 
& Savings Bank, Manufacturers Trust & Save 
ings Bank, and Blackhawk State Bank. Farm- 
fers & Merchants State Bank, St. Peter, per 
| value of capital stock changed from $100 to 
| $20. Farmers & Merchants Bank, Hutsonville, 
|and@ Johnson City State Bank, Johnson City, 
reopened. Marshall County State Bank, Varna, 
and State Bank of Blue Mound, Blue Mound, 
duration extended. Citizens State Bank, Pep- 
| tone, liquidated through Peotone State Bank. 
|Crocker & Co., Bankers, Maroa, voluntarily 
liquidated. State Bank of Cottonwood, Cot- 
tonwood, liquidated through Gallatin County 
Bank, Ridgway. Hughes State Bank, Hume, 
liquidated through First National Bank, Hume, 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Vernon, 
| Wquidated through First State Bank, Patoka. 
| First State Bank, Cutler, liquidated through 
| State Bank of Steeleville. Bank of Ellis 
| Grove, liquidated through the 


Ellis Grove, 


| the indexes in the various countries varies | First State Bank of Chester. 
| widely. The United States wholesale price 
index, compiled by the Bureau of Labor | Bak _of Chicago Heights, 
| Statistics, covers 784 commodities. 
|Canadian data cover 502. 
number is 26 for Egypt, where prices were 
{obtained at Cairo. 


The following banks have closed: First State 
Chicago Heights; 
First State Bank of Tiskilwa, Tiskilwa; Farme 
ers State Bank of Pecatonica, Pecatonica: 
Citizens State Bank of Creal Springs, Creal 
| Springs; Farmers State Bank of Crete, Crete; 
| Mount Olive State Bank, Mount Olive; State 
| Bank of Panama, Panama; State Bank of Clin- 


|ton, Clinton; First State Bank of Steger, 
| Steger; Commercial Bank of Chicago Heights, 
| Chicago Heights; Union State Bank of we 


| ell, Dowell; Fillmore Bank, Fillmore; Bank of 
Harvey, Harvey; Home Trust & Savings Bank, 


& Merchants State Bank of Mendota, 
| Mendota; Baldwin State Bank of Delavan, 
Delavan; Minier State Bank, Minier; Mason 
County Bank. Havana; New Farmers State 
| Bank, Mason City; Central Illinois State Bank, 
| Mason City; Kimbell Trust & Savings Bank, 
| Chicago; State Bank of Cerro Gordo, Cerro 
Gordo; West-City Trust & Savings Bank, 
| Chicago; Depositors State Bank, Chi . 
| Greenview State Bank, Greenview; Commercial 
Bank of Champaign, Champaign; Shumway 
State Bank. Milledgeville; Nokomis State Bank, 
Nokomis; Farmers State Bank of Newark, 
Newark: Service State Bank, Chicago; Stack- 
mens Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; West- 
wood State Bank, Elmwood Park; First State 
Bank of Millington. Il!., Millington; Perry State 
| Bank, Perry; Exchange State Bank of Beil- 
flower, Bellflower; Alfred C, Groen hung & Co., 
Farmington; Farmers State Bank of nvers, 
| Danvers; Central Illinois Trust & Savi: 
Bank, Mattoon; Farmers State Bank of Glas- 
ford, Glasford; Joliet Trust & Savings Bank, 
Joliet; Morgan Park Trust & Savings rs 
| Chicago; rst State Bank of Qhio, Ohio; 
Farmers State Bank of Colfax, Colfax; Farm- 
|ers State Bank of Macon, Macon; Pirst State 
| Bank of Stonington, Stonington; First State 
| Bank of Barrington, Barrington; Hanna City 
State Bank. Hanna City; Bank of Ham 
Hamburg; State Bank of Seneca, Seneca; - 
|ples State Bank of Sigel, Sigel; Wiersema 
State Bank, Chicago. y 





| 


Illinois Governor Approves 


| Emergency Relief Bills 
SPRINGFIELD, Itu., Feb. -6 
Governor Emmerson has signed the five 
bills introdueed by Representative 
providing for an Illinois Emergeney 
Commission and the issuance of 
$19,000,000 in tax anticipation. notes . 
furnish immediate unem ent 
ne vote in the Senate was 38 to 8. 
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Responsibility of Society 
to Handicapped Child » + » - 





State Treasurer of California Urges Provi- 
sion for State Rehabilitation to Convert 
Social Liability into Asset 





By CHARLES G. JOHNSON 


Treasurer, State of California 


IVILIZATION has come to the realizing 
sense—from an economic standpoint alone 
—that it is better to convert the crippled 

child from the status of a liability to that 
of an asset to society; and—to the twentieth 
century has come the realization that what- 
ever affects the well-being of an individual, 
affects the well-being of the State. 


++ 


During the White House Conference on 
Child Welfare, the definition of a crippled 
child was given as one whose future capacity 
for self-support is threatened by some dis- 
ease of bones, joints or muscles; and, while 
it may appear that this is 2 problem for the 
surgeon, it is—after all—a’ social and eco- 
nomic problem. 


Suppose it does cost four, five or six or 
kee hundred dollars to put a crippled child 
on his feet so that he may become a self- 
reliant, self-supporting member of socicty. 
Then, suppose the income of the parents of 
this crippled child is insufficient to make ac- 
cessible the very best possible care, the most 
expertly trained physician and surgeon. 


Because he is not 4 menace to society, his 
case goes on unnoted until he is no longer a 
potential cripple, but a very real, social, in- 
dustrial and economic liability—his guardians 
gone, a community responsibility for 10, 20 
or 50 years in county or State institution at 
county, taxable, expense—rainging from 10 to 
50 times the possible cost of early correction, 
producing a taxpayer instead of—because of 
the neglect of society—a tax consumer. 


It is statesmanship to conserve the man 
power. of a State and a Nation, to render— 
in so far as possibl very man a wage 
earner. Potentially, he is a normal child. 
Given a chance, two results follow—the child's 
soul is freed from a sense of limitation and 
inefficiency—and society from a financial 
burden. A 1925 national survey listed over 
400,000 crippled children in the United States, 
at least 65 per cent of whom could be cor- 
rected or cured. 

When the Mediterranean fruit fly was spot- 
ted in California; when the hoof and mouth 
disease, or bubonic plague is mentioned, there 
is no curtailment nor question as to pooling 
of Federal, State and county, and private 
funds to bring the most expert State or Fed- 
eral authorities into the affected area, because 
we fear the loss of income from our fruit, 
our cattle, our grain, or our own physical 
and social well-being. No one raises a ques- 
tion when huge sums of money—Federal, 
State and municipal—are expended for the 
capture of a kidnapper, robber or murderer, 
because we fear for our own personal safety 
and well-being so long as the miscreant is 
at large. 


++ 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
the cost of protection to persons and prop- 
erty. in 275 municipalities in Califorpia was 
$38,608,666.20, with judicial courts in these 
municipalities costing an additional $1,068,- 





Child Welfare 
Legislation 
in Illinois 


By 
Henry P. Chandler 
Committee on Child Wel- 
jare Legislation, State 
of Illinois 


cowrT 


Illinois Committee on Child Welfare 

| Legislation was appointed by Governor 
Emmerson in 1929, pursuant to a joint 
resolution of the General Assembly authoriz- 
ing the Committee, and instructing it to study 
the laws of Illinois concerning child welfare, 
and report to the General Assembly of 1931. 


The Committee consisted of 40 members 
representing State and local agencies, public 
and private, concerned with the care of 
children. It was divided into five subcom- 
mittees on dependency, delinquency, handi- 
capped children, health and education, and 
-county organization, respectively. 


After approxima.wly a year and a half of 
study, the Committee made an extended re- 
port to the General Assembly of 1931, and 
recommended 30 bills making various changes 
in the laws. While the bills progressed some 
distance toward passage, most of them died 
in the House in the legislative jam in the 
last days of the session. Only a few of the 
less important measures became laws. 


The Legislature, however, adopted a reso- 
lution continuing the Committee and re- 
questing it to report to the General Assembly 
of 1933. The Committee, therefore, plans to 
renew its recommendations at that time. 
These recommendations are based upon a 
few fundamental principles. 


First, that in its own interest, the State 
needs to provide for the normal develop- 
ment of its youth. 


Second, that in most cases a suitable home 
‘is the best place for such development, the 
home of the child’s parents if available and 
fit, if not, then a foster home, and the State 
should endeavor to see that every child who 
is. not plainly unadapted to it has such a 
home. 


Third, that in the case of juvenile delin- 
quents every effort should be made to pro- 
vide treatment by probation and parole in 
family homes rather than institutions. To 
this end, the highest standards of personnel 
and methods of probation and parole services 
should be developed. 


Fourth; that the counties should carry the 
principal -responsibility for the treatment of 
children who become public charges within 
their, limits. 


Fifth, that the State should guide the ad- 
ministration of child-welfare in the commu- 
nities and contribute to the expense of cer- 
tain welfare services on condition that suit- 


~abie standards are maintained. . 






258.92. The cost of maintaining sheriffs, con- 
stables, county jail maintenance of building 
and care of inmates in the 58 counties in 
this State, during the same period was $5,- 
120,047.14. 


In one year vast millions were spent for 
the apprehension, incarceration, and main- 
tenance of moral derelicts, yet in the four 
years following the adoption of the Crippled 
Children’s Act, the State of California 
budgeted $40,000 for administrative purposes, 
and some 40 counties spent about $137,500 
for the physical care of 278 out of approxi- 
mately 15,000 to 18,000 crippled children in 
the State of California (based upon the 
minimum average of three crippled children 
in each 1,000 population). 


A local Rotarian, catching the vision, pro- 
posed legislation for crippled children in 
California. A resolution was unanimously ac- 
cepted by the District Convention at large, 
at San Diego, May 7, 1926, and by July the 
legislative committee of the California So- 
ciety for Crippled Children was at work. 
After many deliberations and conferences this 
society was successful in having enacted what 
has since been said to be one of the most 
perfect working pieces of legislation on the 
statute books of the State. 


> > 


The law refers to the needy physically 
handicapped child—not necessarily indigent. 
Official legal opinion has been given, that— 
without society—a society—the State Board 
of Health can do nothing; that it was evi- 
dently the intention of the legislators to 
make possible the approach (by those in- 
terested in the care and correction of the 
needy physically handicapped person under 
18 years of age) to such authorized and gov- 
erning body designed in the law as the di- 
recting agent—that such persons—public or 
private agencies—or through the medium of 
such society,*or societies—may arrange with 
the State Board of Health for the holding 
of local public diagnostic clinics; that the 
obligation and responsibility is upon the Jocal 
lawful authorities—social welfare and other 
public and private agencies and not the State 
Board of Health for survey, i. e., the seeking 
out of the needy physically handicapped child. 


In each of the 24 clinics held since the law 
went into effect, the California Society for 
Crippled Children has—working in conjunc- 
tion with the local service and women’s clubs 
and local public health authorities—done the 
preliminary survey work, and has conferred 
with the State Board of Health who has au- 
thorized the examining physician—all, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this law. 


The province of the State Board of Health, 
under the Crippled Children’s Act, in the care 
of a single case, does not begin until the 
certificate, signed by the Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of the county in which the par- 
ents are resident, is received by the State 
Board of Health; the decision of the Judge 
in signing such certificate being based upon 
his finding that the parents—at the tim¢é of 
signing the petition—are residents of! the 
county and are either wholly or partly un- 
able to pay the costs; enabling those who can 
repay any portion thereof to do so. 


++ 


Upon receipt of this certificate, it then be- 
comes the duty of the State Department of 
Health to provide such. transportation, hos- 
pitalization, care, appliances or other service, 
as in its judgment are necessary and proper, 
the expense thereof to be advanced by the 
State Department of Public Health, out of a 
revolving fund set up for that purpose, which 
cost is—in turn—charged back to the county 
issuing the certificate; and it is mandatory 
upon the supervisors to audit said claim and 
upon the county treasurer to pay same. This 
revolving fund is for use only by the State 
Department of Public Health. 


The California Society for Crippled Chil- 


dren is maintained and supported by these 
service clubs—women’s clubs and voluntary 
contributions—and in no way participates in 
—nor receives any State funds or moneys. 


We must understand that unless there is 
a county chapter of the society, or club— 
honestly interested, to tollow up each case 
after these clinics, the clinic accomplishes 
little. Again, it is the responsibility of the 
“neighbor’—with a friendly, personal inter- 
est, to assist, to explain, to break down the 
barrier !of fear, prejudice, fear of being ad- 
judged an indigent; to bridge the gap be- 
tween the needy child and the provisions for 
his care which have been set forth. 


The society's report shows 1,176 crippled 
children have been examined at 24 clinics, 
about 20 per cent able to—in some satis- 
factory way—finance the needed care under 
a private physician; 5 per cent adjudged 
hopeless, but—there are 879 of these 1,176 
children who have been examined and rec- 
ommended for relief who have not been ac- 
counted for, presumably because of misinfor- 
mation—or no information—as to the proper 
procedure. Where county chapters are func- 
tioning—and this is the solution of our prob- 
lem in California, as elsewhere—crippled chil- 
dren are receiving attention and splendid 
work is going forward with the whole prob- 
lem, of physical care, education, and train- 
ing for gainful employment framed in the 
complete program of their reason for exist- 
ence. 


+. 


The duty of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health begins when the people's duty has 
been: performed. The responsibility for the 
care and education of crippled children in 
California rests upon society—the efforts of 
the men and women responsible for the en- 
actment of these laws. Since society—gen- 
erally speaking—is represented by each one 
of these groups who have undertaken the 
solution of the problem, it is reasonable to 
assert that—with the combined efforts of 
men and women’s clubs previously men- 
tioned, together with welfare workers and 
public health nurses, and interested indi- 
viduals, California will—and that right soon 
—take the lead in the correction and—better 
still—in the prevention of crippled children. 











Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





FINDING FOREIGN MARKETS 
FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 





Activities of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in Promoting Trade Abroad 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government*to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the lumber industry. 


By A. W. CHILDS 


Chie}, Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


HE Automotive Division of the Bureau 
7 of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

has been functioning for a decade, to 
assist manufacturers in developing for- 
eign trade in automobiles, motor cycles, 
motor boats, and allied accessories, in 
every corner of the world; its resources 
have been utilized by thousands of firms 
who are interested in foreign markets, 
yet occasionally some inquiry @iscloses 
the fact that even at this late date in 
the history of this Division not all Amer- 
ican manufacturers fully realize, or pos- 
sibly are acquainted with, its existence 
and manifold, services. 


+ 

The Bureau, with’ headquarters in 
Washington, has established 59 foreign 
offices in the capitals and leading com- 
mercial centers of the world; in. addi- 
tion, it has the assistance and coopera- 
tion of approximately 457 United States 
consuls scattered throughout the world 
and covering even the most remote areas, 
Therefore, it is possible to keep in touch 
with practically every market, actual or 
potential,- where American goods may 
find a demand. 

++ 

A director, together with four assist- 
ant directors, controls the entire staff 
of the organization. Under them is or- 
ganized a group of well coordinated serv- 
ice divisions, both commodity and tech- 
nical, directed by practical men with inti 
mate first-hand knowledge of the prob- 


In the next of this series of articles on “Machinery,” to appear in the issue of 
Feb. 9, Mr. Childs continues his discussion of the activities of the Automotive 
Division, telling of the various services it renders to those interested in the 
automotive trade overseas and in guiding American automotive representatives 


and salesmen in foreign service. 











number of special automotive trade com- 
missioners, who devote practically their 
entire time surveying and reporting on 
matters pertaining to automotives in the 
more important sections of the world. 
The domestic field, however, is also 


lems confronting American exports to 
foreign lands. The Automotive Division 
falls within the commodity group. In 
addition to the services of the general 
foreign offices, the Division now has a 
represented in the composition of the 
Bureau. There are 34 district offices and 

39 cooperative offices so located that 
every section of the United States is 
within easy reach of these facilities. 


++ 


The Bureau is essentially a fact-find- 
ing organization not given to making 
business predictions. It concerns itself 
chiefly with the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information relating to foreign 
markets and with the investigation of 
certain phases of domestic commerce 
which usually treat of distribution prob- 
lems and the elimination of waste. Much 
assistance is rendered American firms 
interested in foreign trade by supplying 
them with market surveys; data con- 
cerning nature of competition and meth- 
ods of meeting it; sources of supply of 
materials, especially raw products; tariffs 
and customs regulations; commercial 
laws; shipping and financing; and a 
great many related subjects having to 
do with selling conditions overseas. 


Climate of Hudson Highlands 


Botanical Evidence of Higher Temperatures 
By MAJOR W. A. WELCH 


General Manager, Palisades Interstate Park, State of New York and New Jersey 


HE extraordinarily warm, open and snow- 
less weather which prevailed throughout 
the northeastern United States, during 

the present Winter, up to the middle of Jan- 
uary, anyway, subject to what may happen 
for the rest of the calendar Winter, has ex- 
cited all sorts of discussion as to the causes 
of this phenomenon. It has been notable in 
the Highlands of the Hudson, where, ordi- 
narily, there is a noticeable difference in tem- 
perature and snow conditions from the 
weather in New York City, 40 miles south. 
Where, 10 or 20 years ago, a total snow fall 
of three to five feet, in the Highlands, was 
usual, this Winter, up to mid-January, there 
had been only a few inches, and that limited 
to higher elevations and to the interior of 
the mountains, while the Hudson shores re- 
mained bare. The ground had not frozen, 
except for a very slight depth and that only 
for a few days. The lakes in the interior 
of the park, at levels around 1,000 feet above 
sea, froze for a few days, around New Year's, 
but soon melted in the warm weather fol- 
lowing, and in mid-January there was no 
natural ice for skating anywhere in the 
Highlands. The only public skating to be 
had in the lower Hudson Valley communities 
was on the large artificial indoor rink at Bear 
Mountain, Palisades Interstate Park, which 
has been thronged with skaters in conse- 
quence. 

All sorts of theories have been offered to 
account for this open Winter, from sunspots 
to the shifting of the Gulf Stream. The most 
plausible explanation and one that seems to 
be accepted by the veteran New York City 
weather forecaster, Dr. Scarr, ts that the 
climate of the northern hemisphere is be- 
coming generally warmer because of the 
melting of the polar ice sheets and glaciers, 
due to the fact that the earth is still under- 
going a swing back from the last ice age, 
when the continental ice sheets advanced 
as far south as New York Bay and covered 
the Highlands of the Hudson 2,000 feet 
deep. Whether the ice sheets are going back 
and disappearing for a long time, geologi- 
cally speaking, and the world is entering a 
period of relative warmth; or whether we are 
in an interglacial period, such as occurred 
several times during the Pleistocene Epoch, 
the time of the last great ice age, and some- 
time in the next 25,000 or 50,000: years the 
ice will gather again and creep south and 
again bury the northeastern part of North 
America, is a question which our posterity 
will have to determine. 

But, apart from the obvious fact that the 
last few Winters have shown deficiency in 
snowfall, and higher mean temperatures, 
there is another interesting line of evidence 
as to a warming climate. This is a botanical 
phenomenon; the fact that “islanded” rem- 
nants of the flora which existed here not 
long after the ice sheets began to melt and 
while the climate was slowly warming from 
an Arctic state, are gradually disappearing, 
and seem destined to obliteration if the sup- 
posed swing back from the last glacial ad- 
vance continues. 

When the front of the last advance of the 
ice stood at the terminal moraine, now shown 
in the dump heaps of gravel, sand and clay, 
from Long Island, across New York Bay, and 
across northern New Jersey and northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, vegetation north of the 
moraine was practically nonexistent. As the 
ice began to melt, the higher summits first 
appeared bare, at least during the Summers, 
and gradually there developed thereon a 
primitive flora of lichens, algae, then mosses 
and liverworts, and at length, sturdy alpine 
plants, largely in the heath family, on the 
cold, bare rocks just uncovered by the melt- 
ing of the glacier ice. As the lower eleva- 


tions became bare from further melting, 
trees, herbaceous plants, ferns, and other 
species flocked in from south Jersey and 
Pennsylvania and took over the land. As the 
climate grew warmer, a cold temperate and 
at length a mild temperate flora prevailed. 
The species now found in plenty in the far 
north migrated toward the pole, except a few 
colonies which climbed to the summits and 
to high cold swamps and bogs’ of this region. 
There they remain, still holding on in these 
relatively inhospitable spots, which have not 
been overrun by the mild temperature zone, 
flora which generally prevails in the Hudson 
Valley. 

There is evidence, however, in the High- 
lands of the Hudson, and in other mountain 
areas in the northeastern United States, that 
these “boreal islands,” of northern species of 
plants, and to a lesser extent of small ani- 
mals and insects, are slowly but inexorably 
diminishing, under the continuously warm- 
ing climate. Even in the period when the 
ecological relations of planis to their en- 
vironment have been understood and studied, 
within the past 50 or 75 years, these boreal 
islands have been visibly affected by the in- 
vasion of lowland plants, and collateral evi- 
dence indicates that since the first human 
settlement ‘of the Highlands of the Hudson, 
two centuries ago, and the consequent dis- 
turbance of natural conditions and of sanc- 
tuaries for unusual species, survivors of the 
northward migration, the change has been 
still more extensive. 

Consider trees, for example. Three hun- 
dred years ago, the spruce was frequent in 
high, wet valleys in the Highlands. The 
American larch, or tamarack, was occasional. 
So also was the arbor vitae or northern 
white cedar. Now the only place where the 
spruce and larch may be found in this re- 
gion, west of the Hudson is at Spruce Pond, 
on the western border of the Harriman State 
Park, near Southfields, N. Y. Where it was 
cut by man, in the course of general lumber- 
ing, its precarious hold, weakened by the 
changing climate, was destroyed and it did 
not return. Arbor vitae, once grew in the 
high valley now occupied by Lake Tiorati, 
in the center of the Harriman Park, as evi- 
denced by the old name, Cedar Pond, but 
did nét return after cutting and is not now 
found growing naturally in the Hudson Val- 
ley until 30 miles north of the Highlands. 

With the retreat from this region of the 
majority of Canadian or sub-Arctic species 
which ohce flourished here, except these few 
rear guard survivals in high, cold places, ob- 
viously destined to ultimate obliteration, has 
come,yanother floral phenomenon, the ad- 
vance of warm climate species from the 
South. It is shown in only a few species so 
far, yet it is suggestive of later increases. if 
the swing to a generally warmer climate goes 
on. Among these few southern species is the 
Prickly Pear Cactus, which may be found in 
a number of places in the Bear Mountain 
and Harriman Parks; on the rocky knobs 
in the salt marsh at Iona Island; on Bear 
Mountain; and on the Tor Ridge, outside 
the park, west of Haverstraw. It looks very 
odd among the deciduous oak, birch, tulip 
and maple woods. Another, doubtful as to 
origin, whether naturally seeded by migrat- 
ing birds, or derived from nearby cultivated 
individuals, is the stand of a dozen South- 
ern Bald Cypress, at Manitou station, oppo- 
site Fort Montgomery, a tree not normally 
found north of Virginia; yet obviously flour- 
ishing on the Hudson shore. 

Old Winter may even up for this warm 
weather, this year or the next, but for the 
last few seasons, something seems to be hap- 
pening to moderate our usual December to 
February temperatures and snowfall. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United States 1841- 
“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 
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State Forester of New Hampshire Outlines 
Program for Making Forests Valuable and to_ 
Provide Occupation for Unemployed 


By JOHN H. FOSTER 


Forester, State of New Hampshire 


HERE are thousands of acres often near 
- cities and villages in New Hampshire 

where the cutting of hardwoods is desir- 
able even if not done according to the best 
forest practice. There are men out of work 
able and willing to be employed in the woods. 
There are doubtless families in many towns 
in need of wood for fuel. These three condi- 
tions exist and as far as possible should be 
remedied. 


a 


Much of our hardwood growth such as gray 
birch, soft maple, beech, oak and other hard- 
woods on poor soils may be considered weeds, 
choking out pine, spruce and the more de- 
sirable hardwoods. Cut-over pine lots usually 
revert to more or less of the useless species 
which should be cut for fuel or lopped down 
to release the better species before they are 
crowded out. 

It is a fact that much of our woodland 
areas now of little commercial value would 
be producing fast-growing coniferous forests 
if only the axes and saws of man could have 
been wielded against the lesser valuable 
growth at the right time. In the same way 
crowded stands of desirable trees should be 
thinned and the trees themselves limbed up 
to produce quicker growth and a higher qual- 
ity of lumber for future needs. This is no 
attempt to describe the details of forest im- 
provement work but rather to point out the 
fact that woodlands need some kind of cut- 
ting and benefit thereby. 


Men are now out of employment through 
no fault of their own. Our duty is to help 
bring work to them and secure the results 
of labor which woodlands need. In emer- 
gency it should be possible to find the means 
of paying for work of this character, not 
feasible to do in normal times. Many of the 
unemployed in country districts are men ac- 
customed to outside work and used to the 
woods. Where areas are not available nearby 
they may be transported back and forth 
from towns or even boarded near their work 
for periods of a week or two at a time. 

With wood to cut and men out of work 
there is no excuse for families to be in need 
of fuel to keep homes warm. It is certain 
that owners of land where cutting is desirable 
would not object to giving away stumpage to 
keep families warm where men are able and 
willing to cut their own supply or towns are 
willing to pay for the cutting and transpor- 
tation for families in need but unable to cut 
their own. 


++ 


How to make the most of these circum- 
stances is one of our present problems. The 
State and towns as well as private agencies 
are doing much along various lines to fur- 
nish work which is far preferable to giving 
charity alone. Most able-bodied men prefer 
to work rather than accept charity outright. 

In any town where unemployment exists 
and families are in need of fuel local relief 
agencies should (1) consult land owners to 
secure free stumpage; (2) organize able- 
bodied men to cut their own supply; (3) pro- 
vide town trucks and teams to transport 
wood to homes of the needy; (4) use relief 
funds to pay unemployed to cut wood in re- 
serve for the towns to distribute to families 
in need, and (5) urge each family now using 
wood and desiring to help out in this emer- 
gency to provide immediately for next year’s 
supply. This will materially help to furnish 
labor and thereby relieve some unemploy- 
ment. It is estimated that the labor involved 
in the production of a year’s supply of fuel 
wood for the average family requires the em- 
ployment of at least one man for a week’s 
time, the use of a team for a day’s time 
and the use of a truck for a day’s time. 
Multiply this by the number of families 
throughout the State who are in a position 
to provide for next year’s fuel supply and 
you will see that a great deal of employment 
may be furnished during this coming Win- 
ter. No small amount of labor is idle in 
country districts because of wood substitutes 
now being used for fuel. With an average of 
five cords per family for every 1,000 fam- 
ilies turned away from wood as fuel, there 
are 5,000 cords of wood not cut and probably 
7,000 work days of local wocds labor unem- 
ployed, not to mention use of teams and 
trucks. 

The State of New Hampshire owns 65 or 
more forest reservations large and small; the 
towns have some 80 forest tracts, watersheds 
and parks, many of which are in need of as 
much improvement and release cutting as 
any privately owned woodland. Not all of 
these areas, of course, are easily accessible 
or capable of furnishing emergency work for 
men. 


+ + 


The New Hampshire Governor and Coun- 
cil in their purpose to help relieve distress 
have among other measures supplied emer- 
gency funds to the Forestry Department for 
work on State reservations. Crews of about 
five men each either have: been or are now 
being employed in Crawford Notch, Fran- 
conia Notch and the Cardigan, Pillsbury, 
Hubbard Hill, Pawtuckaway, Livermore Falls, 
Blair, Stockdale, Litchfield, Ponemah, Jeremy 
Hill, Belknap and Casalis reservations. The 
men are selected by the locai relief commit- 
tees, cooperating with town clerks, overseers 
of the poor and selectmen, from among those 
who have registered and are known to be de- 
serving. They are being employed for pe- 
riods of about two weeks each. It has been 
necessary so far to transport these men daily 
or else keep them in camps near the work, 
arrangements in each case being made with 
the local committees. While ground condi- 
tions were favorable crews at Cardigan and 
Pawtuckaway have been improving the road- 
ways leading into the reservations. Needed 
repairs have been made to the State camp 
buildings and a new telephone pole line built 
at the Pillsbury Game Sanctuary. Marking 
of boundary lines around the Franconia 
Notch Reservation and trail construction, re- 
pairs to buildings and grading along the 
shore of the small pond at the Willey Camp 
in Crawford Notch were under way as long 
as conditions at these high elevations per- 
mitted such work to be done. Certain forest 
improvement work is being accomplished for 
which there is an unusual need, such as re- 
lease cutting of hardwoods from pine planta- 


tions at Livermore Falls, Litchfield, Scribner 
Fellows and Stockdale tracts. Cutting fuel 
wood from hardwood tups, burning slash and 
releasing naturally seeded pine areas are part 
of the program on Pawtuckaway, Jeremy Hill 
and Franconia Notch. A public camping 
place is being prepared on the Ponemah 
tract. Weather permitting and as funds are 
available, this work will continue through the 
Winter and be extended or transferred to dif- 
ferent sections of the State as the needs are 
reported. 


++ 


What the Forestry Department can accom- 
plish with its limited funds is but suggestive 
of similar and more widely spread activity 
which is possible by the towns themselves on 
their own town forests and parks and by the 
efforts of local relief committees working 
with the town selectmen and cooperating 
with nearby owners of private forest land 
where the unemployed may be given some- 
thing to do and families are in need of fuel. 
Such measures are already being carried out 
in a considerable number of towns where 
work is supplied on town forests or stumpage 
is being given by private owners both to 
individuals and to the towns which can pay 
for the cutting. 

++ 


When this depression is over and people 
are again comfortably engaged in normal 
pursuits, it should not be charged against 
those who are now responsible for aiding 
relief measures that homes were cold in the 
midst of abundant wood supplies, and no 
work in the woods was offered when intelli- 
gent thought could have provided funds and 
the means of getting desirable work done. 


Automobile Repair 
as Contribution to 


Public Safety 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of 
New Jersey 
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HAT the motor vehicle is indispensable to 
the daily activities of millions of per- 
sons in the United States is no adequate 

reason for the owner’s failure to lay up his 
car for necessary safety repairs. Yet, be- 
cause they do find their cars so essential to 
regular routine, many car owners procrasti- 
nate in taking it to the service station or 
repair shop for vitally needed attention. 

One @n sympathize with the owner's de- 
sire to have the use of his car, but it is diffi- 
cult to see that he has any right to use it 
to the danger of others. In so many cases 
of this kind the owner entirely overlooks the 
fact that the law says cars in an unsafe con- 
dition shall not be driven on the New Jersey 
highways. 

The rights of others are involved. Enforce- 
ment agencies are empowered immediately 
to cancel the registration of any vehicle 
which represents menace and whose owner 
has failed to live up to his tacit agreement, 
when the car was licensed, to keep it in a 
safe mechanical condition. 

Service agencies assure motor vehicle au- 
thorities that the motorist’s claim of inade- 
quate time to have the car properly serviced 
and adjusted is not valid. Brake adjust- 
ments, for example, are but the work of a 
few minutes. Brake relining jobs require but 
a few hours, and a rush order, when the need 
is imperative, will reduce the normal time 
requirement. 

For so important a function as having the 
brakes of his car attended to, the thinking 
motorist will not accept the argument of a 
lack of time when it presents itself to his 
consciousness. He will find the time. He 
will take it from some activity that has far 
less value to him. 

Every motorist must admit that there are 
few more harrowing forms of motor vehicle 
operation than trying to drive a car in which 
the steering mechanism is not functioning 
as it should. Unthinkingly, however, many 
put off having looseness and wear in various 
parts of the steering gear corrected until it 
leads to an accident. 

An illustration of this point recently came 
to the attention of the motor vehicle depart- 
ment. The driver readily confessed his 
culpability, and he will long regret that he 
procrastinated in having the condition cor- 
rected. 

Through looseness and wear, his car devel- 
oped a pronounced instability in steering. He 
intended to have it remedied “the first chance 
he got.” Several weeks elapsed. One day 
he was called upon to take an intercity trip 
requiring several hundred miles of open road 
driving at higher speeds than those at which 
the car usually was driven. 

The trip was no sooner started than the 
driver began to regret his failure to have the 
car put in a safe condition. It obviously 
was dangerous to drive fast, but he took a 
chance. On one occasion during the trip 
the car developed excessive wobble and play 
in the front wheels. It happened just at 
the: time the driver was passing another car, 
and before he could get his vehicle under con- 
trol he had collided with the other machine. 
Fortunately no one was killed, although both 
drivers were painfully injured. The damage 
to both cars was extremely heavy, the re- 
pair costs running to several hundreds of 
dollars. 

This mishap is typical of thousands that 
happen every year in all parts of the coun- 
try. Its particular lesson should reach far 
beyond the two parties directly involved. It 
should penetrate the consciousness of every 
car owner, for only by doing so can it dis- 
place the temptation to procrastinate which 
comes to all of us when we think we have 
not “the time” to keep our automobiles in a 
safe condition. 

It is a duty for which we must take the 
time from something of lesser importance. 
Our cars may seem indispensable, but we may 
find ourselves better off without them when 
they demand safety maintenance. 








